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There is no settlement of the printing trade dispute, 
and no sign of one. Meanwhile papers like the Spectator, 
which the points at issue in no way concern, while the 
whole affair involves them in heavy financial loss and 
almost insuperable ecitorial difficulties, have to appear 
as best they can. We offer our readers the usual 

~ologies. 








Korean War and Peace 

The determined drive, the air and sea predominance and 
the large reserves of the United Nations forces do not leave 
the final issue, after the capture of Pyongyang, in much doubt, 
but it would be unwise to assume that there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever in the hills which cover the frontier between 
Korea and Manchuria and the Soviet Union. Yet it still 
remains doubtful whether the most difficult tasks facing the 
United Nations are military. On the political side there 
exists only the skeleton of a plan in three stages. In the first 
there will probably be a temporary administration, largely 
preoccupied with questions of relief and military security, and 
no doubt under the close supervision of General MacArthur ; 
in the second there will be elections controlled by the United 
Nations, and, if common sense is followed, covering both 
North and South Korea; and in the third the Koreans will 
take over the government of their own country, with a mini- 
mum of outside advice. This scheme has already been dis- 
cussed by an interim committee of the General Assembly. 
Since its first phase can hardly be disentangled from the last 
phase of the war, and since the last phase of the war was the 
subject at the head of the list in President Truman’s Wake 
Island meeting with General MacArthur, it is safe to assume 
that it will be handled with firmness. A little firmness 
certainly would be appropriate in dealing with the pretensions 
of Mr. Singman Rhee, who, apparently unaware of the flaws 
in his writ in South Korea is asserting that it should now run 
in North Korea. 


Conservatives Confident 

The keynotes of the Conservative conference seem to have 
been more houses, less Communism, more rearmament, no 
steel nationalisation. A feature of the conference was the 
spirited in tiative of the floor, evidenced in the democratic, 
bu: not entirely practical decision, that the conference shall 
continue to include 4000 delegates (and therefore be debarred 
from meeting in centres where accommodation for that number 
is not available), and still more in the insistence by delegates 
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on the inclusion in the party programme of a target of 300,000 
houses a year; more than that number were built in each 
year from 1934 to 1939. That housing is a burning question 
among Conservatives, as it should be, was clear from the 
number of motions (a quarter of the whole) dealing with that 
subject, but election promises should bear some relation to 
practical possibilities, and no indication was given at Blackpool 
of where either the money or the materials—timber in par- 
ticular—for anything approaching the proposed programme 
are to be found today. Housing, as Mr. Churchill, accepting 
the 300,000 figure, contended, may be entitled to priority over 
health, but the insistence that national expenditure, and 
therefore taxation, could be substantially diminished with- 
out impairing the social services needs to be translated 
into specific estimates. However, the Conservatives left 
Blackpool, as they arrived there, optimistic as to their pros- 
pects and confident in their capacity. One sound ground for 
hope, perhaps the soundest, was the relatively prominent part 
played by trade unionists at the Conference. Conservatives 
already command considerable support among wage-earners— 
without that their General Election poll would have been 
impossible, and Mr. Churchill was justified in urging that only 
one more heave was needed to put them in power. 


Parliament Resumes 

The “ hang-over”’ wind-up of a Parliamentary session is 
never very exciting, and in spite of the important debate on 
transport on Wednesday, interest is inevitably centred on the 
new session which opens in the new House of Commons on 
October 31st. An autumn election has apparently been ruled 
out, but a Government defeat could still precipitate one. 
There is no great probability of that, for the King’s Speech is 
unlikely to foreshadow much controversial legislation, and 
the Government majority, slender though it is, should be 
enough for all ordinary purposes. Some slackening in the 
spate of legislation should give opportunities of which the 
Opposition ought to take full advantage, of subjecting current 
administration to more constructive and detailed criticism than 
it has received in the past few years. Meanwhile ceremonial 
will hold the field. The restoration of Parliament to its full 
amenities—which includes the release of the Lords from their 
present cramped quarters as well as the installation of the 
Commons in anew and better appointed Chamber—is a 
matter of no small national importance, and it is well that the 
Speakers of the Dominions Houses of Parliament should have 
come to witness this notable new stage in the history of the 
great institution to whose traditions their own Parliaments 
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owe so much of their procedure and their atmosphere. From 
1295 the stream of Parliamentary government has flowed 
virtually uninterrupted, and never, so far as the Common- 
wealth is concerned, with a stronger current than today. 


Disaster in Tonking 


A military disaster in a remote and unpopular colonial war 
usually has more serious repercussions in the mother country 
than on the spot; scapegoats are looked for as eagerly as 
reinforcements. The destruction of the French column in 
Tongking has come as a grave shock to French public opinion 
which is only cushioned to a certain extent by the fact that 
the defeat coincided with the arrival in the United States of 
MM. Moch and Petsche, whose discussions with their opposite 
numbers in Washington will have at least as much effect on 
the future of the war in Indo-China as anything that the 
French themselves can do immediately. Nevertheless the 
catastrophe demands a completely fresh estimate of the nature 
of this war; it poses questions of the relative strength and 
armament of the French and Viet-Minh forces which seem 
certain to produce vncomfortable answers. Tactically it 
has meant a French withdrawal from all the key points along 
the Chinese frontier, which involves an automatic recasting of 
the defence of Indo-China as it has been conceived since 1945. 
The frontier with China, never effectively sealed, is now wide 
open. There have been varying estimates of the extent of aid 
hitherto supplied by the Chinese Communists to Viet-Minh, 
but it is obvious that there are now no military obstacles in 
the way of their aid becoming total. M. Mollet is right in 
saying that the emergency is not the concern of France alone. 
rhere might be something to be said for appointing an inter- 
national commission to observe the frontier—the Balkans 
Commission of the United Nations having shown that such a 
commission can serve a useful purpose even when the frontier 
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in question is not observable. America can send, and is 
sending, arms. Britain can at least try to ensure that no 
similar disaster occurs in Malaya. 


The B.B.C. in the News 


It must have been most distasteful to the British Broad- 
casting Corporation to find its internal affairs figuring prom- 
inently in its own news bulletins twice in two weeks. The 
question of the withdrawal of the television play Party 
Manners was far from being cleared up (it still is) when 
Mr. Norman Collins resigned his office as controller of tele- 
vision as a protest against its continued subordination to the 
older medium of sound broadcasting. They order these 
things better in Beveridge Committee, where evidence is 
heard in private and the inconveniences of publicity are 
postponed. Not that the discussion which has so far taken 
place over Mr. Collins’s resignation has been very enlightening, 
Phere is nothing new about spectacular resignations from the 
B.B.C., nor about the complaint that television is being 
hampered by the hierarchy of Broadcasting House. Nor is 
there anything essentially revolutionary about the contention 
that the possible divorce of the control of television from that 
of sound broadcasting is a question to be dealt with on its 
merits, even though the B.B.C. has occasionally acted as if 
the matter were already settled. The fact is that the Bever- 
idge Committee has already heard evidence on this crucial 
matter, and unless Lord Beveridge has suddenly become a 
different person the committee is probably discussing it with 
vigour and thoroughness. Facile assumptions are certainly 
not called for. Even Mr. Collins’s own assumption that 
television must be developed on a larger scale and with the 
utmost speed must be examined. He may be right. But it 
may be that there are more important claims on our limited 
resources than those made by would-be viewers. 


SHALL THE UNITED NATIONS WORK ? 


OTHING more momentous has been discussed by the 
N United Nations in its short and chequered history than 
Mr. Dean Acheson’s proposals, under debate at Lake 
Success this week, for solving the hitherto insoluble problem 
of the Russian veto on the Security Council. That can only 
be done in one of two ways—by revising the Charter or by 
circumventing the Charter. The first course is impossible, 
because it requires Russia’s concurrence, which would ob- 
viously not be forthcoming. The second is unsatisfactory, as 
all slightly devious expedients must be, but the only third 
course is to leave Russia (or any other Great Power) free to 
stultify the Security Council, as it would have been stultified 
in the matter of Korea but for the fact that, when that nettle 
had to be so suddenly grasped, Russia was boycotting all U.N. 
organs and therefore had no one to enunciate the eternal No 
when the Council determined on action. But Korea has given 
the alarm. There must be no more risk of the protection of 
an aggressor by a single Great Power's veto on United Nations 
action. On that every enemy of aggression is agreed. Three 
particular enemies of aggression, the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, Great Britain and France, were fully agreed on 
it when they met at New York last month. Mr. Acheson’s 
proposals were not formulated in detail then, but the fact that 
they have been laid before the Assembly under the sponsor- 
ship of Britain and France and four lesser powers (Canada 
among them), as well as of the United States itself, are as 
clear an evidence of the weight to be attached to them as the 
surprisingly sobering effect they have had on Mr. Vyshinsky. 
Che essence of the Acheson plan is a determination to make 
the United Nations work—if not through the Security Council 
then through the General Assembly. To that end it embodies 
three proposals of secondary and one of primary importance. 


Member States are invited to earmark elements of their 


national forces and keep them available at all times for United 
Nations service ; a “‘ peace observation committee ”’ is sug- 
gested, ready to go at any moment to a centre of international 
tension ; with another committee to consider, on the basis of 
facts and figures, what means of collective action, including 
the possible use of force, are at the disposal of the United 
Nations if needed. The first proposal, which differs not at all 
in principle and not greatly in detail from the provisions of 
Articles 43 and 45 of the Charter, needs no justification ; this 
or something like it, is imperative if the power of the United 
Nations is to have any effect as prevention, or failing that as 
defence ; even Mr. Vyshinsky concurs in this. But the 
radical change involved in the Acheson plan is the substi- 
tution of the Assembly for the Security Council as an executive 
body if the latter is prevented from acting by the usual 
obstruction. That is a summary statement, and not quit 
completely accurate, in that even under the Acheson plan the 
Assembly will only recommend action to Member States, not 
require it, as the Security Council is entitled to do. The 
actual proposal is that an emergency session of the Assembly 
should be called, to meet if necessary within twenty-four 
hours, on the requisition of any seven members (out of a total 
of eleven) of the Security Council. Having met, the Assembly 
would recommend, by a majority still to be determined, what- 
ever measures seemed good to it, including, asin the case ol 
Korea, the use of force. 

Chis, let it be said at once, is common sense, and it is very 
much to be hoped that the proposal will go through without 
fundamental amendment. But the decision must be taken 
with eyes open. Whether the Acheson plan can be squared 
completely with the provisions of the existing Charter—for 
example with Article 12, providing that “ while the Security 
Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
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functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General 
\ssembly shall not make any recommendation with regard to 
that dispute unless the Security Council so requests ’’—is 
highly doubtful. The answer to any such objections is 
that, in the international sense, the King’s government must 
be carried out. The United Nations inust function. Russia 
has shown how to prevent that, thereby creating a new situ- 
ation, which must be faced as best it can be. No better way 
than Mr. Acheson’s has so far been suggested. Any other way 
must be discussed on its merits, but when Mr. Vyshinsky 
observes that the right way is to revise the Charter as provided 
in Article 109, adding that Russia will raise no gratuitous 
difficulties, he must assume that the whole Assembly has either 
been completely blind to Russia’s actions over the past four 
years or has completely forgotten them. 

Russia, an adept at revolutions, has forced this revolution— 
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for it is not very much less—on the United Nations, in the 
same way as she has forced the creation of the North Atlantic 
Council and the extensive rearmament plans on which all its 
members are engaged. The result will not necessarily be to 
increase antagonisms. It may well be to diminish them. 
Under the Acheson plan there is no automatic supersession of 
the Security Council by the Assembly. On the contrary, the 
knowledge that in the last resort the Assembly may be called 
in may well restrain the Russian member of the Security 
Council from action which could transfer decisions from a body 
on which Russia holds a considerable position to another 
where she counts for much less. That would be a fortunate 
development, for the Security Council, as the Charter recog- 
nised, is better suited than the Assembly to take executive 
decisions. But the overruling consideration is, and remains, 
that the United Nations must work. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WAS reading during last week-end the recollections of 

Baron von Weiszacker, which have just been published in 

Germany, and was deep in them when (turning from book 
to newspaper for a moment) I found the news that von 
Weiszacker has just been released from the imprisonment to 
which, with very doubtful justice, he was sentenced as a war- 
criminal by an American military court in 1949. Von 
Weiszicker was State-Secretary (corresponding to our 
Permanent Under-Secretary) at the German Foreign Office 
from 1938 to 1943, and might therefore be considered to have 
been implicated in all the things which led to the tragedy of 
1939. His book shows him playing a precisely opposite part, 
working ceaselessly, and at considerable personal risk, for 
peace when his chief, von Ribbentrop, was as diligently insti- 
gating Hitler to war. That, someone may comment, is 
naturally the picture a man in von Weiszicker’s position would 
paint of himself in the changed circumstances of today. It 
may be; but it does not follow that it is a false picture. 
Having known von Weiszaicker in the pre-war days, I believe 
him to be perfectly sincere. Temperamentally he was 
fundamentally anti-Nazi. Offered the post of State-Secretary 
in 1938, he asked himself whether he could attempt more for 
peace in the Foreign Office or out of it. Rightly or wrongly 
(probably rightly, in my judgement) he thought inside ; so he 
accepted. Unknown, of course, to his chief he sent secret 
warnings to London about the developments of the Czech 
crisis in 1938 and, much more important, about the negotia- 
tions for the Russo-German Pact in 1939. 

* * * * 

In one passage of his Blackpool speech last Saturday Mr. 
Churchill slipped on to rather dangerous ground. ‘‘ Even the 
six votes of their (The Government’s) majority,” he said, 
‘ would not be theirs—on the contrary there would be six the 
other way—if Mr. Morrison had not thought of destroying 
University representation.”” The plain implication here is 
that if University representation had survived the Univer- 
sities would have returned twelve Conservative—or at any 
rate twelve anti-Labour—-Members to this Parliament. There 
can be no kind of warrant for that assumption. In the last 
House five University members labelled themselves Inde- 
pendent (and some genuinely were), five Conservative, one 
National and one Liberal. No one, not even Mr. Churchill, 
can say what party University Members returned in 
February, if there had been any, would have supported ; but to 
issume that such Members would necessarily be of one party 
olour would be to cut the principle of University represent- 
ation at the root. 

* * * * 

It might be instructive if a number of what are reckoned 

cultured persons gave a list of the English classics they have 


never read. Some weeks ago I acquired (comparatively 
honestly) a copy of the excellent new Everyman edition of 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. For most of those weeks 
it lay on my table disregarded. Then one day I picked it up, 
read Mr. R. M. Lockley’s admirable introduction and then 
went on to be fascinated by the series of letters in which the 
unpretentious curate of Selborne set down his patient obser- 
vations of the swallows and the fieldfares, the woodcock, the 
fly-catchers, the night-jars and all the other constituents of 
the feathered life of the remote and quiet Hampshire village. 
Since then—and here, at last, is my point—I have asked quite 
a number of undoubtedly cultured persons who vouchsafe me 
their acquaintance whether they have read Gilbert White. 
One said he thought he had looked into the book in his school- 
days; none of the others had done as much as that. More 
lately still, finding myself on the Dorchester road, I turned 
aside at Alton to see what Selborne looked like today. There 
was the Hanger, there was the Plestor, with the great oak in 
the middle of it, before the churchyard gates. But where 
amid the mass of headstones was White’s humble resting- 
place to be found? Fortunately there was a gardener at 
work, clipping the grass on a grave. Where, I asked, was 
White buried. ‘‘ Here,” he said surprisingly, pointing to his 
feet. And here, indeed, it was, with nothing but a simple 
“G.W., 26 June, 1793.” for identification. But that was 
identification enough. 
* * * * 

Mr. Bevan’s decision to appoint a special committee, and a 
singularly strong one, to enquire into the claim of the Welsh 
non-medical practitioner, Mr. Rees Evans, to have discovered 
a successful treatment for cancer must be counted something 
of a triumph for Picture Post, which conducted a lengthly, 
detailed and by no means inexpensive investigation of its own 
into Mr. Rees Evans’ claims, and made in recent issues a strong 
case for further enquiry. That case the Minister of Health 
has now recognised. The British Medical Journal demurs. 
My own view is that the Minister is right. 

* * * x 

In the Callaghan-Blackburn-Oxford Union controversy I 

have no desire to embroil myself, but one outcome of it seems 


a welcome contribution to the gaiety of nations. Mr. Cal- 


laghan declined to debate with Mr. Blackburn, so Mr. Black- 
burn has countered triumphantly by declining to debate with 
the Minister of Pensions, Mr. Marquand. The logic of it ? 
Let me quote: ‘‘ Only by refusing to meet Mr. Marquand can 
I hope to see that the Prime Minister will insist on decent 
manners in the Government over which he presides.”” _ That’s 
the stuff. Mr. Attlee accordingly carpeted all his Ministers 
(except the Minister of Health, who doesn’t need a 
ANUS. 
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Getting the Dollars 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington. 

HE case for further dollar aid to Britain must look very 

strong in Whitehall; and no doubt in the light of the 

new rearmament drive it is very strong. It will be 
better to recognise, nevertheless, that it does not look as strong 
to the man-in-the-street in the United States. It will be 
better to understand that the officials here who have laboured 
tirelessly and successfully in the last few years to make it 
clear to every American in every corner drugstore that 
Britain's economic recovery is essential to the security and 
wellbeing of the United States are now going to have a harder 
row to hoe. 

People in America do not read their fat newspapers with 
any more attention, on the whole, than people in Britain 
habitually give to their own thin newspapers. It is what the 
publicity gentlemen call the “ broad picture’ that counts. 
The “ broad picture ”’ is a deceptive cliché which turns out on 
examination to mean the slapdash impression, the cumulative 
impact of headlines, cartoons, and scraps of information read 
and heard on the radio—the relatively simple ideas that have 
sunk in to the public consciousness. There are, or there 
should be, no patronising or cynical overtones to this bit of 
observation. What have the scornful specialists done to 
encourage or deserve the effort of concentration they expect 
from the harassed and busy millions ? 

People in America know that after the war Britain and the 
Western European countries were exhausted and poor, and 
were thus potential victims and breeding grounds of revolution 
and Communism. They know, or most of them know, that 
General Marshall, when he was Secretary of State, proposed a 
plan under which billions of dollars worth of American goods 
would be given to Britain and the Western European countries 
to put them back on their feet, so that the risk of revolution 
and Communism would be removed and there would be a 
better chance of the sort of stable world in which America 
could live and prosper. The American millions sanctioned 
the Marshall Plan. 

The easiest way to understand the Marshall Plan is to 
receive and read month after month the thick typewritten- 
duplicated documents called ‘Commodity Supplier Data’ 
which the Economic Co-operation Administration issues to 
the experts and to newspapermen in Washington at approxi- 
mately ten-day intervals. There are normally five parts to 
each of these documents, the parts being respectively set forth 
on blue paper (‘‘ food, feed and fertiliser’’), pink paper 
(“ fuel’), yellow paper (“raw materials and semi-finished 
products "’), orange paper (‘‘ machinery and vehicles ’’) and 
green paper (‘‘ miscellaneous and unclassified ’’). 

The documents are too long for any newspaper to print ; 
but from them anyone who takes the trouble to do so can see 
what thousands and thousands of big shipments of goods and 
materials, from flour to lathes, varnish to ball-bearings, 
lubricating oil to hops, left the United States for Europe as 
free gifts in just one ten-day period ; and where they came 
from, and who got them, and what they were worth. 

The “ broad picture ” in both the United States and Britain 
has been brushing this unexampled munificence into a half- 
forgotten corner. All the same, Americans know in a general 
way that of a lot of money has been spent to put Britain and 
Western Europe back on their feet. And they know in a general 
way that the plan has worked, so that the recipient countries 
are not exhausted and poor any more. In the case of Britain 
it is fairly well understood that a striking recovery has taken 
place, and that what with devaluation of the pound and the 
increasing sales of British exports the nation’s reserve of gold 
and dollars has greatly increased. It is also fairly well under- 
stood that Britain, like the United States, has begun to rearm 
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in the hope of ensuring peace by convincing the Russians that 
they could not win a general war if they started one. 

But the American man-in-the-street has not read or other- 
wise followed the arguments Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, the British 
Minister for Economic Affairs, has been putting up to Mr. 
Snyder, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Foster, of E.C.A., 
Mr. Harriman and others. He does not know that it was at 
the suggestion of the United States that Britain first agreed 
to increase expenditure on rearmament from the previous 
£780 million a year to £3,600 million in the next three years. 
Nor is it clear to him that, in response to a request from Wash- 
ington for a quick estimate of the amount of dollar aid this 
programme would envisage, London tentatively proposed 
that about half of the increased expenditure of about {630 
million might be furnished in dollar aid. Some Americans 
have read that Britain is seeking £1,500 million; or so in 
“further aid’’ for rearmament; and some of the recent 
stories have said that Britain is asking for some of this aid in 
“ free dollars,’ meaning dollars it could spend as it liked. For 
instance, the stories have explained, if by turning its plants 
over to the production of arms instead of saleable exports 
Britain loses some dollar income, then the free dollars 
would help to make up the loss. 

The complexities in'the present and future are known well 
enough by Mr. Snyder, Mr. Foster, Mr. Harriman and their 
colleagues. They are well enough aware that whereas the 
startling recent increases in raw materials prices have been good 
for Sterling Area countries, and have provided them with a 
new flow of dollars (which they will presently want to begin 
to spend) the tide has run against Britain, which cannot 
expect to gain in higher prices for exports anything like what 
will have to be paid for raw materials. American experts 
know how urgent a matter for Britain it is that there should 
be international agreement to stabilise the prices of raw 
materials and perhaps to ensure a fair sharing-out of what is 
going to be available. Seeing the obstacles ahead in America, 
they have not taken kindly to the “ free dollars” plan: they 
prefer to work out specific dollar allocations for specific needs. 
But it will not be the fault of Mr. Gaitskell, or Sir Ernest 
Rowan of the Treasury, if the American experts are not 
completely conversant with the British contention that gold 
and dollar reserves in hand and in immediate prospect are 
quite inadequate to insure against the danger that sudden 
new emergencies might produce a sudden new crisis. 

The situation now is that the Americans have agreed to 
provide interim dollar aid to the extent of about £200 million, 
so that the new British rearmament programme may get off 
to a prompt and vigorous start. But the details of long-term 
dollar-aid, its nature and its extent, are still to be worked out, 
and are not likely finally to be determined until the other 
European partners in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
and France in particular, have set forth their programmes and 
needs. It isacomplicated undertaking. The need for further 
dollar aid to Britain, either for rearmament or under any 
scheme which Mr. Gordon Gray may have worked out to 
ensure that the aims of the Marshall Plan shall be pursued 
beyond 1952 (when the Plan ends) will not be capable of 
explanation in terms as simple and as readily understandable 
to inexpert Americans as was the explanation of the need for 
the Marshall Plan. 

It is better to understand this in advance. It is better not 
to be surprised or shocked if questions which may seem to 
have a truculent tone begin to echo across the Atlantic. There 
may be Americans who will feel entitled to ask why it should 
be necessary not only to help Britain to defend herself, but 
also to make good trade losses incurred while she is doing so. 
It may be argued that when British reserves are as much 
improved as they seem to be the donation of additional dollar 
aid will mean that the Americans will be taxing themselves 
or increasing their budget deficit for the sole purpose of 
swelling the British bank balance. 




















The answers to these and similar points will be available, 
and they will no doubt be cogent and true. But it will be 
harder for the American millions, who pay the piper and call 
the tune, to understand them and to fit them into the “‘ broad 
picture.” 


Beef from Bechuanaland 


By FRANK DEBENHAM (Late Professor of Geography 
at Cambridge) 

ECENT announcements in the daily Press concerning 

ranching developments in Bechuanaland Protectorate 

may display that large but little-known Protectorate in 
a more favourable light than did the Seretse Khama contro- 
versy. Although the railway-line to Central Africa from the 
Cape passes through the Protectorate for four hundred miles, 
the major portion of the country is little known and rarely 
travelled except by those who have business in the Territory. 
Consequently it has acquired various descriptive names which 
do scant justice to its potentialities, such as “‘ the Kalahari 
Desert.’ In Boer literature it is often known as “ the Great 
fhirstland.” This more accurate name is to be preferred, 
because, covered as it is for the most part by Kalahari sand, 
it carries very little surface water. Yet it is very far from 
being a desert. : 

Two sections of the Territory cannot even be called a Thirst- 
land. In the south-east, along what is known as the Railway 
Belt, the rainfall is round about 20 inches per year. Here 
there is at least one permanently running river, and the farms, 
both European and African, produce beef and grain under 
conditions which are not really marginal, though there is a 
proportion of bad years. In the north-west, again, an area 
of at least 10,000 square miles is very well watered, indeed 
over-watered, since rivers from Angola and Northern Rhodesia 
pour in from the north-west and form the mighty Okavango 
and Chobe Swamps. Though a swamp by its very name and 
nature betokens wasted land, means are being discovered 
whereby African swamps may be reclaimed in some measure. 
Chere is certainly a future for this north-west corner, but 
much reconnaissance and survey work is necessary before a 
plan of development can be drawn up. Even then success 
will depend less on the natural resources of water and soil than 
on man-made resources such as rail communications and 
irrigation schemes. 

The rest of this large country consists of an area of over 
200,000 square miles with not a single permanent river in it. 
Broadly speaking the eastern third is native reserve, and 
there is room for large expansions of population in the five 
main tribes without undue overcrowding. There remains a 
broad zone running from the south-west, where the Protec- 
torate adjoins the Union and South-West Africa, to the north- 
east, where it ends at the Zambesi. It is this zone, and 
especially the southern half of it, that has been described by 
some explorers as a sea of sand and by others as a sea of grass, 
but all agree in saying that the water-supply depends entirely 
on numerous small pans filled by the three months’ rainy 
season, and that travel in any other part of the year is dan- 
gerous if not impossible. 

It is the northern part of this zone which is about to be 
developed under a large ranching scheme. It is too densely 
wooded to be ideal open-range cattle country, but those 
responsible for the ranching plans have measures to cope with 
this kind of difficulty. Water has been found by boring at 
depths under 200 feet in this area, while the northern end of 
it has a rainfall of over 20 inches and can support an agri- 
cultural development which will be no doubt complementary 
to the pastoral one. At the southern end of this northern 
section, just to the north of the Makarikari Pan, the country 
is of the type that would rejoice the heart of any cattle-man. 
Rolling plains covered with grass and low scrub, much of 
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which is edible to stock, are the general rule, but there are, 
too, large flat pans, some of them over 20 square miles in 
area, where there is nothing but a short sweet grass and con- 
sequently a concentration of game such as can be seen else- 
where only in the game reserves of Kenya and Tanganyika. 
To see a herd of five thousand springbok or four hundred 
eland or two hundred gemsbok is an experience denied now 
to the greater part of Southern Africa except in this Territory. 
There are hazards, of course; if there were not, the country 
would have been occupied long ago. There is the incidence 
of drought years, about one in four. There is a poison plant 
in certain areas. The water is all underground and must be 
pumped ; and there are lion and leopard and even fence- 
destroying elephant. 

These hazards have been taken into full account by the 
recent reconnaissance party, and have confirmed its opinion 
that only very large-scale ranching can develop the country 
on a permanent basis. It is quite uninhabited, and in a 
devious journey of over 300 miles in this area the party met 
only one solitary Bushman. He, curiously enough, was 
looking for honey, but welcomed tobacco as a variant and 
was very little perturbed at seeing four large motor-lorries 
crashing through the dense scrub, a great steel fender in front 
of the leading lorry bending or breaking anything in its path 
less than three inches in diameter. This mode of travel, 
known as “ bush-crashing,”” makes the going good for the 
following lorries but very awkward for one coming in the 
opposite direction. 

The south-western section, which is more truly the Kalahari, 
is Crown land, but there is a curious settlement, known as 
Ghanzi, at the northern end which has done its best to prove 
that the district it occupies is habitable. This settlement 
originated in the far-seeing mind of Cecil Rhodes, who enabled 
a number of Boer families to move there as a buffer against 
German encroachment on the western frontier of that no- 
man’s-land. Their descendants now produce cream for the 
Union market, sending it for two hundred miles by lorry to 
the railhead in South-West Africa. It is a very small settle- 
ment, and its only other income is from an occasional “ drive ” 
of cattle down to the railhead at Lobatsi, a journey of some 
500 miles which can only be attempted in the rainy season. 

South of Ghanzi lies some 50,000 square miles of low sand- 
dunes covered with scrub and, for half the year, with grass 
from two to four feet in height. It is inhabited only by a few 
hundred wandering Bushmen who, like the Central Australian 
aborigines, prefer to remain entirely primitive as hunters and 
gatherers, with no settled abode,-no modern weapons and 
very little contact with the white man. They are shy little 
folk, but they will accept tobacco with avidity, and once their 
shyness is overcome they are quite friendly. Near the tiny 
settlement of Lehututu there is also a small colony of the 
original Hottentots, only five hundred in number, who are 
goat-graziers rather than hunters and have adopted the 
European’s type of clothing and some of his bad habits. In 
all this vast area, therefore, there are few inhabitants, and those 
few would welcome rather than resent the benefits of perman- 
ent water, communications, etc. which are the prerequisite 
to a ranching industry. As far as grazing is concerned 
(including the browsing of edible scrubs), this area is better 
cattle country than the northern section, but without water 
it would be too marginal for safety. The game itself is limited 
by lack of surface water to numbers which cannot possibly use 
more than a small percentage of the abundant feed in any wet 
season. If sub-surface water can be found, to provide water- 
points, there is room here for over half-a-million head of cattle. 

Such country can only be used in very large units and with 
very careful pasture management. It would be easy to create 
a dust-bowl by over-grazing, as has happened elsewhere, and 
without frequent water-points the stock would have to con- 
gregate in an unhealthy way near the larger pans. Fencing 
must be done and communications made more secure. Yet 
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here is a region with an enormous potential for beef, once a 
full water-reconnaissance has been made, provided only that 
the area is treated as a whole under single organisation and 
management. It is far too early to build extravagant hopes 
on this insecure and sand-covered region, even though it is 
densely covered with pasture for much of the year. There 
must be further close examination, particularly by the water 
engineer, in the light of the experience gained in the northern 
section, where the first scheme is about to be established : 
but it will be money well spent and should be undertaken 
without undue delay. 


The Commons’ New Home 
By WILSON HARRIS 


HE opening of'the new House of Commons by the King 
T on Thursday begins another chapter in the long history 

of Parliament. The last chapter, which Mr. Hitler’s 
bombers ended on May 10th, 1941, was not a very long one as 
things go. The House then destroyed had been in use for 
less than a hundred years—for complete re-building after the 
fire of 1834 lasted till 1852. It is not the last chamber that 
echoed to Pitt and Fox, or saw Burke, artificially dramatic, 
fling his dagger on the floor, or seated the reformed Parliament 
of 1833, or heard Peel split his party when he ordained the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. All that, and very much 


else—most notably the vicissitudes Parliament underwent 
at the hands of Charles with his divine right and Oliver 


with his assumed right—happened in the deconsecrated St. 
Stephen's Chapel, where the Commons had met since they 
crossed the road from the Chapter House of the Abbey when 
Edward VI was king. 

Even so, the last House gathered memories enough about it 
in its ninety vears. If the scandal of the Crimean War mis- 
management blackened the fame of one of the first administra- 
tions to fill its Treasury Bench, the same decade saw a notable 

indeed the final—step taken towards establishing the 
freedom of the Press by the removal one by one of the taxes, 
on paper, on each advertisement, on each printed copy, that 
had restricted circulations, and therefore the public’s know- 
ledge of events, to insignificant proportions. It was Glad- 
stone who set the coping-stone on that great work, dishing 
the Lords by tacking remission of the paper-duty on to his 
Budget, which the Lords were powerless to amend. Already 
then the two great duellists, Gladstone on the one side and 
Disraeli on the other, were taking position, opening a tourney 
across the despatch-boxes—-those boxes which perished in the 
fire of 1941—which knew no parallel till, in the last decade of 
the last century and the first of this, Arthur Balfour and Cham- 
berlain found in Asquith an opponent more than worthy of 
their steel. 

It was in the same House, the House that is gone, that in 
1881 the Irish members filibustered through an unbroken 
sitting from a Monday afternoon till a Wednesday morning, 
when Speaker Brand threw all precedent overboard and 
started the practice of the closure by putting the motion to the 
vote though several members were still clamouring to speak. 
It was here that Lloyd George laid the foundations of the 
Welfare State with his health and unemployment insurance 
measures ; here that Edward Grey made the greatest and 
gravest speech of his career on the third of August in 1914; 
here, on the third of another month twenty-five years later, 
that Neville Chamberlain announced once more the existence 
of a state of war with Germany. It was here that Winston 


Churchill rose for the first time as Prime Minister at the 
despatch-t ox on the Speaker’s right, one year to a day before 
the roof of the Chamber crashed flaming on despatch-boxes 
and green benches and Speaker’s 


chair ; here that he preached 
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the hard gospel of “ blood and toil and tears and sweat ” : 
here that Anthony Eden, as Secretary for War, announced 
amid moving cheers the miracle of Dunkirk ; here that the 
Prime Minister uttered his historic affirmation that if need be 
“we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing- 
grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills; we shall never surrender.” There was in 
due time a surrender ; but it was not by Britain ; and it was 
announced not in that Chamber but to Members crowding the 
red benches of the House of Lords, lent to the Commons as a 
temporary home till their new habitation was ready. 


Now Parliament resumes its normal aspect. The new 
House of Commons stands on the same site as the old, with 
the Central Lobby once more the centre-piece of the legis- 
lative structure. It will be possible as before, if all doors are 
open (as they are certain not to be) to stand in the Lobby and 
see southward the Lord Chancellor on the Woolsack and north- 
ward the Speaker in his chair. Where the new House of 
Commons differs from the old it is for the better. The ameni- 
ties are improved, particularly in the matter of light and air. 
The Press will work under less serious handicaps. But the 
essentials are the same. In prodecure, indeed, they have 

varied little since the Long Parliament dragged out its pro- 
tracted session. And on two points the Commons have been 
adamant: Their Chamber must retain the rectangular shape 
that dates back to the days when the Commons, moving into 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, accepted the seating they found there ; 
how far that originally promoted the party system is a matter 
for conjecture, but the rectangular Chamber, with the two 
sides facing each other squarely, certainly has a very different 
psychological effect from that created in the normal semi- 
circular European Chamber, with its numerous gradations 
from Right to Left (and with its Members advancing elabor- 
ately to a tribune to make elaborate deliverances, instead of 
speaking much less formally from their places). 


The other stipulation, unintelligible to foreigners, was that 
the House of Commons should be of a size to seat no more than 
about two-thirds of its members. By that arrangement a 
fairly empty House looks less empty, the intimacy of debate 
can be maintained and the familiar crowding of Members 
standing behind the Bar on an exciting night provides an 
element of exhilaration which the House would be much the 
poorer for losing. In this, as in everything else that matters, 
the new Chamber can be counted on worthily to sustain the 
traditions of the old. Great speeches will be made there, 
great decisions taken. The new benches and panels will 
mellow as history gathers round them. Speaker will succeed 
Speaker, Ministers Ministers and Members Members. And in 
the new House, as in its predecessors, session by session the 
prayer will be framed, and surely not go unanswered, that 
God Almighty may bless the proceedings transacted there. 





Che Spectator, October, 19th 1850 


A burst of printed indignation has been called forth by the 
newly-promulgated scheme for establishing a Roman Catholic 
Episcopacy throughout England. re ° But we 
believe that Popery cannot live i in the free atmosphere of England, 
now becoming freer every day. Popery cannot breathe the same 
air with natural philosophy, with natural theology, nor with 
anything else that is free as the sun and wind. It can only live 
within the priest-guarded, soldier-guarded, thick-walled basilica, 
in the incense-laden air, with opinion whispering at the confessional 
and bated down to the standard of issue cum privilegio et auctor- 
itate. In such a state, in such an atmosphere, even now it lives 
with difficulty : it cannot venture forth in our free atmosphere 
but to die—or to be transformed. Our check against it then is, 
to keep that atmosphere free—not to lend the Papists the advan- 
tage of persecution, even of the mildest sort; but to welcome 
them as they come forth into the breezy salt wind of our sea- 
girt isle—so bracing, so alterative 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 


N the News Chronicle the other dav Mr. A. J. Cummings 
| printed an important story about food. I have mislaid 

my copy of the newspaper and I trust he will forgive me if 
I do not quote him textually. The point of the story was that, 
in some English restaurant or dining-car, a friend of his was 
given soup. “ Waiter,’ he enquired, “what is this soup 
called ?” “ Thick, Sir,” the waiter answered. Behind this 
simple dialogue stretches a whole hinterland of civilisation. 
Only in England, Scotland, Wales, and possibly Ireland, could 
such an answer be given or accepted. The story has three 
terrible implications. It implies that the cook in preparing 
the soup was concerned with its consistency only and was 
indifferent to its components or flavour. It implies that the 
waiter was so uninterested in his profession that to him soup 
was no more than liquid matter in a plate. And it implies 
that the consumer in this country is so ignorant of, or indiffer 
ent to, the art of cooking that without one word of protest or 
investigation he will swallow whatever is put before him. Of 
these implications it is perhaps the third which is the most 
distressing. If the consumer in this country were as informed 
and exacting as the consumers in other countries, then our 
cooks would take more trouble and our waiters would be more 
alert. The miserable state of our cooking is due, not so much 
to those who prepare or serve, as to those who eat, the food. 
It is little use for the Travel Association, or those*who are 
responsible for seeing that the Festival of Britain attracts 
dollars to this island, to urge our hotel proprietors to raise 
the standard of our cooking, if the ordinary customer fails to 
notice or to mind whether his food is palatable or disgusting. 
It is to the citizens rather than to the cooks of the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland that we must look for some 


mitigation of this national disgrace. 
* * 


* * 


I have often wondered why it is that the British, who in 
other respects are not an austere or ascetic race, should in this 
matter be as barbaric as the Laplander in his iglu. I have 
heard it said that the reason why cooking with us is a process 
rather than an art is that we possess such wonderful raw 
material that there is no need for this material to be disguised 
or elaborated by any of the culinary devices practised by those 
whose mutton is revolting and whose beef is poor. I do not 
accept this explanation. In Elizabethan days English cooks 
were famed for their ingenuity and our early Empire was due 
to the ardour of those pioneers who sought for cinnamon and 
nutmeg wherewith to season the often decaying dishes of the 
time. Moreover our vegetables are not in any way superior 
to those obtained abroad, and yet we persist in cooking these 
vegetables in a way destructive of their flavour and wholly 
incomprehensible to the foreign mind. I have heard it said 
also that to disparage English cooking is an unpatriotic action 
and that any of our “ good plain cooks ”’ can produce master- 
pieces of which Vatel and Béchamel, Richaud and Mérillion 
would not have been ashamed. This agreeable fantasy is, 
I regret to state, untrue. The decline in English cooking, a 
decline from which it has not recovered, coincides with the 
advent of the Commonwealth. Robert May, whose Accom plisht 
Cook appeared in 1665, expressly regrets the pre-revolution 
days “ wherein were produced the triumphs and trophies of 
cookery.” Historically viewed therefore, our parsnips and 
our boiled potatoes are relics of the days of puritanism and 
should be condemned as such by all clear headed men. 

* * * * 

In the newspaper // Tempo on September 14th Dr. Mario 
Praz, Professor of English Literature at the University of 
Rome, described in terms of vehemence and accuracy the 
items of an ordinary English meal as served in a London 
restaurant. The hors d’oeuvres, he said, were “ violet and 
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orange sludge.”” The soup “a kind of wallpaper glue.”’ The 
fish (it was called ‘‘ Filets de sole bonne femme ’’) consisted 
‘of “ water-soaked, cottony bundles wrapped in paste rather 
like the soup only stickier, with black foreign bodies supposed 
to be mushrooms floating here and there like drowned grubs.” 
We know that fish over here ; we have enjoyed it again and 
again. Then came chicken. ‘‘ Impossible,” writes Dr. Praz, 
“to guess to what animal this purplish, fibrous yet viscous 
meat belonged. I do not think it was a whale, more probably 
it was a sinew of Al Capone, but the possibility cannot be 
excluded that it was in fact chicken—a murdered and de- 
graded chicken.”’ Dr. Praz was then given as puddigg what 
we call “Ice Cream.” He failed to appreciate it. He 
describes it as ‘‘ a slice of cold soap melting in a stew of dis- 
integrated plums, whose bony stones were perhaps aimed at 
an aesthetic contrast with the icy liquefaction of the soap.” 
He finished his meal, since he is a brave man and possesses an 
enquiring mind, with coffee. Most English men and women, 
however patriotic they may be, will admit that coffee is not 
one of the highest achievements of the British genius. Dr. 
Praz is almost rude about our coffee. ‘‘ An adequate sub- 
stitute,” he calls it, ‘‘ for the hot water with which the ancient 
Romans used to relieve their stomachs when sated by the 
banquet to prepare them for further food.’ Now since Italy 
was the home of cooking, and since it was Catherine de Medicis 
who imported that excellent art into France (intulit agresti 
Latio), and since Dr. Praz is an anglophile who much admires 
our literature, we should pay attention to what he says. Can 
any honest reader assert that his description of an English 
restaurant meal is a travesty of the facts? No. 
* * * * 

I will admit that the efforts of our caterers to ape French 
fashions without possessing their taste or knowledge leads to 
results as deplorable as those enumerated by Dr. Praz. He 
might have enjoyed his meal more if it had been prepared in 
a straightforward English way. But we shall never improve 
our cooking until our citizens take some interest in what they 
eat. The vestigial remnants of puritanism inhibit us from 
such enjoyment. The Englishman who would have no reti- 
cence at all in talking about golf, boat-sailing, or any other 
pastime, is ashamed to talk about his meals. Even those who 
consider it respectable to discuss vintages will hesitate to tell 
one about a sauce. Yet of all human pleasures, as has well 
been remarked, the pleasures of eating are the only ones which 
are renewed three times a day. One has only to.write those 
words to feel that there is something gross about being what 
we call ‘‘ greedy.”” The French do not look upon the problem 
from so crude an angle. They start from the assumption that 
the absorption of food by the human animal is an inelegant 
process and they seek to refine that process by turning this 
physical act into an art. When I was in France the other 
day I took with me an excellent little book entitled Guide 
Gastronomique. It gave a list of all the restaurants and hotels 
which are scattered so lavishly across that lovely land. The 
best ones were marked by three asterisks and the ordinary 
eating places with only one. You were informed of the 
specialities provided by each district. There were certain 
restaurants whose splendour was such that they were given 
no asterisks at all, but described as Temples Gastronomiques. 
They were regarded as places of pilgrimage to which any 
devout gastronome should resort. I could afford to visit 
only one of these temples and my pilgrimage was richly 
rewarded. Such refinement appears to the Englishman 
ridiculous if not revolting. It all comes from our puritan 
conception of cooking as a necessity rather than an art. I see 
no austere beauty in our attitude: I find it downright 
stupid. 
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LETTERS TO 


PELOTA 

Sir,—The amusing article by Kichard Usborne on pelota gives a faulty 
picture of the celebrated game I would like to point out that a match 
where seats are sold is a match for tourists. In the villages away from 
the overrun coast no charge is made, the onlooker giving a contribution 
when wine is (or was) handed round 

Pelota is not “ played three aside.” It is the generic name for all 
ball games played on a fronton. Neither is the chistera (basket) game 
the “ big game ” as Mr. Usborne supposes. The Basques themselves, 
prefer blaid a main nue and churches, not omitting Bayonne Cathedral, 
often show Debehkatua da Pleka haritzea, Défense de jouer au blaid, written 
on their walls. In the trinquets (covered courts with a small penthouse 
roof down one side) it is main nue which brings the crowds and excites 
the heavy betting 

The wooden bats mentioned are pa/as and are chiefly used by gentle 
men amateurs and not seen much in the villages; then come little and 
big chistera, the latter played by professionals such as the famous 
Chiquito de Cambo, for the delight of foreigners. There is also the 
difficult game of rebot, growing in favour and demanding a team of five 
[here are other varieties also, and never yet have I seen such 

vs occurred on the Guétary place I recommend the late 
1 Book of the Basques and its chapter on pelota to 
-Yours faithfully, 

VioLeT ALFORD. 


a side 
accidents 
Rodney Gallop's 
those who would like expert information.- 
28 Duchess Road, Clifton, Bristol 8 


RIGHTS OF WAY 

Sir,—If Mr. Bonham Carter had read my letter more closely he would 
have seen that I was writing of the purely rural parishes, which inci- 
dentally vastly outnumber the rest. Of course the problem is 
different in the vicinity of towns As for long-distance walkers, 
they still prefer, say, Dartmoor or the Pennines, as I used to do when 
one of them. A glance at a 1-inch map will show that there are very few 
paths in enclosed country which are of use to them 

It is obviously the duty of a parish council to obey an Act of Parlia 
ment, or resign. But the brief and quite intelligible sections of this 
Act were not supplied to them. They received instead a memorandum, 
prepared by two voluntary associations, which far exceeded the require 
ments of the Act, and revealed an ignorance of country parishes and of 
their councillors. Councils are under no obligation to obey this memo- 
randum, which ought never to have been sent to them 

I fully agree that parish councils have not enough to do That is 
why it is difficult to get men to serve on them But let them be given 
something useful It is tantalising to be told to carry out a survey of 
paths, which in my parish can benefit no one, when we have no money 
to repair them, and when the highway authority replies to our requests 
with courteous but unvaried refusals.—Yours truly, 

ParisH COUNCILLOR. 

(This correspondence is now closed.—Ed., Spectator) 












Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 


It never burns 


the tongue’ 
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THE EDITOR 


‘*GAMBLING IN ENGLISH LIFE ”’ 


Sir,—Owing to absence overseas I have only just seen the review of 
my book in your issue for September 29th I am particularly grateful 
to your reviewer, and not least that he has called my attention to an 
error in the chapter “In Relation to the Law.” “ Welshing ”’ is, of 
course, an act of larceny under common law, though certain acts of 
cheating which are related to it do come under Section 17 of the Gaming 
Act, 1845. With regard to so-called betting by means of football-pools, 
I was anxious most of all to indicate that this is not really betting at all 
and ought to be dealt with as a form of lottery competition. It is the 
case, aS your reviewer points out, that the football-pool promoters 
bring themselves within the law by arranging that money is paid a 
week after the event. Even so, to the participants this is a point of 
relatively little significance, and does not alter the fact that substan 
tially football pools are a form of cash betting, if they are betting at all 
—Yours faithfully, E. BENSON PERKINS. 
Central Buildings, Oldham Street, Manchester 1 


A VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Sir,—I should like to support the appeal of the Vicar of Crosthwaite 
that the Newlands Valley School should be retained. He has formu- 
lated all the arguments in favour of this in convincing fashion, nor do I 
write to add anything to them, but I should like him to feel that there 
are people, up and down the country, who have been charmed with the 
sight of that school and delighted with its achievements. As one 
strolled about the premises and the church, one could not but envy the 
children there brought up and wish that all schools could be placed 
in such loveliness. I hope that he and his friends will go on hammer- 
ing away at the Ministry for all they are worth.—Yours faithfully, 


The King's School, Canterbury JOHN SHIRLEY 


FARMING AND FORESTRY. 


Str,—My husband and I have just returned to England after driving 
through a good part of Normandy and Picardy, and were much im- 
pressed by the abundance of well-kept woods in France, and the care 
and pains taken to keep woodland and wayside trees trimmed, free 
from ivy, etc. After driving through many miles of tree-lined high- 
ways it is somewhat depressing to observe in Kent, Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire the unkempt and uncared-for appearance of our English 
trees. Very many of them are dead or dying, choked by ivy, and are 
a sad sight for the tree-lover. This letter is prompted by Strix’s note 
in the Spectator of September 22nd and by the hope that something 
might be done to make us as “ tree-conscious ’’ as our French neighbours 
seem to be.—Yours faithfully, E. M. Hopcson 


BLUE MOONS 

S1r,—Since 1935, when I first saw a blue moon in the Delhi area of 
North India, I have been pursuing this fascinating subject and, previous 
to the recent phenomenon which included a blue sun as well as a blue 
moon, I had verified three other cases in which a blue moon has been 
seen: in Delhi in 1939; in East Anglia in 1940, and in Manchester a 
couple of years ago 

I am convinced that Mr. Atkinson is mistaken in rejecting “‘ scatter 
ing ’’ as the cause of the phenomenon. Evidently, as he writes, normal 
atmospheric scattering cannot be the cause, but abnormal scattering 
can be produced by a screen of particles of the appropriate size and of 
adequate thickness and consistency. Such precise and exacting con 
ditions are, obviously, a rare occurrence ; but they fit each of the cases 
referred to above 

In the first two cases, both in the Delhi area, a seasonal hot wind 
blows from the Rajputana Desert carrying quantities of dust—as any 
resident of North India will corroborate! I once asked an airman if 
he could tell me how high this dust cloud reached ; he replied that he 
had only been up as high as 15,000 and had not reached the top of the 
cloud Here we have optimum conditions for producing a suitable 
dust screen to cause the appropriate degree of scattering. In East 
Anglia in 1940, the blue moon was seen early in the morning, at the 
time of Dunkirk ; either the dust raised from the evacuation of the 
beaches, or else ice particles, would have produced the requisite con- 
ditions. In Manchester, the cold of the early morning, when the blue 
moon was seen for more than fifteen minutes, ice particles would account 
for the requisite conditions. In the recent case it appears that similar 
conditions also existed : forest fires produce smoke, they also produce 
strong convection currents which draw up mist 

I hope Mr. Atkinson will find the above evidence as satisfying as I do 
I wish I could feel as satisfied as to the cause of another fascinating 
colour phenomenon—the “ green flash’’ at the instant that the sun 
sets into a clear sea: not seen, I think, in northern latitudes, but a 
commonplace in the Indian Ocean.—Yours faithfully, A. R. CLouGH. 


31 Pine Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
CINEMA 


‘* A Life of her Own.’’ (Odeon, Marble Arch.)———‘*‘ Let’s Dance.’’ 
(Carlton. ) 


In A Life of Her Own Miss Lana Turner is told by Mr. Louis Calhern 
that she cannot find happiness through wrecking the happiness of 
others—news which comes as a nasty surprise to her. Determined, 
however, to hold on to her lover, played with a new-found gauntness by 
Mr. Ray Milland, this beautiful successful cover girl flaunts off to lav 
the facts of the case before his wife. But stay, what is this? She is 
a cripple! She is Miss Margaret Phillips, chair-ridden and bursting 
with womanly intuitions, so sensitive to a stranger’s thought-rays she 
can deliver herself of a lengthy series of profound platitudes while Miss 
furner sits blinking at her like an owl—unable to say who she is or 
why she has come or, indeed, anything. ‘‘ I can see you are desper- 
ately unhappy,”’ says Miss Phillips. Or at any rate desperately dumb 
This encounter between the two sides of the eternal triangle is one of 
the strangest I have ever witnessed. It is altogether a strange film, 
for though the script is bad and the acting below average—Miss Ann 
Dvorak redeems it a bit with her portrayal of grief-stricken drunkenness 

it has been directed by Mr. George Cukor with much intelligence 
One cannot quite dismiss it as poppycock, but is compelled to bath in 
the bathos for the sake of the bath’s design. 

It seems Mr. Fred Astaire alternates between feeling too old to dance 

-in his last picture he lay on a sofa composing lyrics—-or too old to be 
romantic. In Let’s Dance, one of those idiot stories peppered with 
superb dance sequences, he has, as a partner, the violent, arm-flaying 
Miss Betty Hutton, as agile a hoofer as ever left a dervish’s camp but 
not a creature conducive to sentimentality. And I think, though the 
dancing here is brilliant, one sadly misses the elegance of the floating 
chiffon and the swinging tail-coat, the beauty of that genre of extrava- 
gant ballroom dancing which used so to enchant. Miss Hutton is a 
nice personality, and when static she is a sensible, jolly down-to-earth 
character ; but when she goes into action she is like a supercharged 
roadster tearing along with the horn blowing, and one cannot help 
remembering with nostalgia the quiet smooth Rolls Royce that was 
Miss Ginger Rogers. Mr. Astaire need not feel he is now undeserving 
of glamorous love. Many people, myself included, love him with relent 
less passion. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


[HE later concerts of the Leeds Festival improved in quality. On 
October 5th the Hailé Orchestra under Sir John Barbirolli gave an 
exceptionally fine performance of Debussy’s three Nocturnes. Here 
the poetry of colour and Debussy’s mosaic-like construction were com 
pletely realised (though the Yorkshire sirens were not sure of them- 
selves and seemed ill-cast for their réles). Indeed Barbirolli carried on 
his impressionist manner to Sibelius’s fifth symphony, where it was 
much less in place, concentrating on each phrase or passage and obtain- 
ing great beauty of tone and poetic suggestiveness, but allowing 
Sibelius's large design—the /ine, as opposed to the colour, of the work— 
to go almost for nothing. The same evening Denis Matthews played 
Mozart’s C minor pianoforte concerto. This seemed a deliberately 
small-scale interpretation, as though conductor and soloist had deter- 
mined to disprove the notion that Mozart was—at his best—a Beethoven 
mangué. That notion is, of course, foolish ; but there is more conflict 
and more tragedy, even in the romantic sense, in this concerto than we 
were led to suppose from Denis Matthews’s beautifully cool and delib- 
erate playing; and the conversion of the larghetto into an andant 
further reduced the stature of the work, beside spoiling the movement 

At the morning concert on October 6th, Claudio Arrau played Beet- 
hoven’s G major concerto. This again was an unusual—even a 

personal ’’—interpretation, but one which carried much more con- 
viction. The tender, almost feminine interpretation to which we have 
become accustomed (and generally declared in the phasing of the very 
opening bars) was quite forgotten, and instead an intensely serious, 
impetuous lyricism—ascetic by received standards—took its place 
\rrau’s depth and fullness of tone, the vitality and clarity of his passage- 
work and the dignity of his whole conception of the music could not fail 
to make a deep impression, even on those who cling to the more familiar 
interpretation of this particular work 

In the evening Britten’s Spring Symphony was remarkably well sung 
by the choir (under Herbert Bardgett), with Joan Cross, Anne Wood 
ind Peter Pears as soloists. The cleverness and effectiveness of this 
music were admirably demonstrated, but I was still aware of the “ con- 
trived,”’ almost perverse quality which I felt strongly at the first 
English performance last year. These ingenious whisperings and 
scratchings, these verbal and tonal exquisitries varied with butcher- 
boys’ whistlings and cow-horn blasts—are they a valid substitute for 
that lyrical exultation which spring has hitherto inspired in poets, 
painters and composers? Are a very refined nervous system and an 
acute intelligence a valid substitute for a good circulation of healthily 
red blood ? I cannot feel that they are. 
Martin Cooper. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I write this week from St. Andrews, having travelled up through the 
October weather from the South, leaving the grape-gathering and the 
warm wet hop-gardens, where much of the wealth is now too over-ripe 
to be worth taking to the kilns 


The Taste of Ozone 


St. Andrews, like Cambridge, or the Caen now vanished, and the 
Long Mile at Edinburgh, is an embodiment in masonry of a civilisation 
whose values are being assailed today from within and without. Reach 
ing here after dark, I walked round by street-lamplight, marvelling at the 
ghostly beauty of the ruined cathedral, the town walls with their towers, 
the sense of remoteness out to sea, chaos punctuated by a method of 
beacons. A black and white cat attached itself to me, playfully hiding 
behind pieces of fallen stone among the ruins on the cliff-top, and 
rushing out at me when I paused. I accepted this company with 
pleasure, for the town was deserted, and I felt like the last man in 
Europe. The solitude heightened the theatricality of the scene. I 
stood still 

“ To drink of that salt breath out of the sea 
When grey gulls flit about instead of men, 
And the gaunt houses put on majesty.’ 


Is it some elemental craving in our animal mechanism, that responds 
like racial memory to the halogen ingredients in sea-air, especially after 
sundown when land and sea temperatures are changing over, setting 
the essences of the atmosphere in motion ? I hovered above a rock- 
pool, by a tomb surviving from the grave-yard round the cathedral, the 
friendly cat purring and chattering at my feet. I drew the surcharged 
air into my lungs, feeling its icy tonic against my ribs. My whole body 
was conscious of well-being, and I could feel my mind settling into 
peace and restfulness. Was this a moment of mysticism, or merely a 
chemical process ? And should I have said “ merely,’’ when referring 
to one of the greatest wonders in the universe, the working of the human 
body in relation to the mind ? 


In my Garden 


After violent wind and intense cold in Scotland, I have got back to 
an Indian summer (either St. Martin’s or St. Luke’s ; I am never sure 
,which comes first). I find that my neighbour on the hill-top across the 
valley (whom I mentioned recently in connection with sweet peas) has 
left a basket of walnuts, enough to dry and keep for Christmas, to be 
eaten with, I hope, a bottle of Madeira. But the message with the gift 
is that there is trouble about drying the nuts. They shrivel if left in a 
barn. Baking slightly spoils their fine unctuousness. No doubt the 
Italian growers could inform us on this important matter. On my next 
trip to Tuscany I will enquire about this, unless instructed by a know- 
ledgeable reader of this column 

The beauty of the newly-cut lawns against the contrast of turning 
leaves was almost too spectacular when I went out to the garden after 
a week in a stone-grey city. The air was fragrant with mignonette 
(self-sown and now rioting over the untidy herbaceous borders). The 
warmth had called out a fleet of slugs, monsters of the size and colour 
of Dutch cigars. The field beyond the vegetable garden had been sown 
during my absence, and in the evening light it had the texture of fustian, 
a game-keeper’s coat. Above it, in the twilight, two larks were singing 
as they circled round each other. The gaiety of their music was 
emphasised by the sombre and autumnal glow of the world beneath 
them. Such moments as that come to everybody from time to time, 
whether their gardens be baronial, with yews, or a concrete patch with 
a rabbit hutch in Battersea. They are the gardener’s reward. 

But he has to work for them. I can see before me a multiplicity ot 
jobs, and urgent ones. The beds between the paved terrace and the 
house-walls have been cleared and set with newly raised wallflowers, 
though one great vine above them still has to be stripped of its abundant 
black grapes, which I intend to press next week. Iam leaving them as 
long as possible, because of their reluctance ; and with a promise of 
some warm days of sunshine to come, they should have a last oppor 
tunity to ripen a little more opulently. 

Next week too we shall be busy planting bulbs ; tulips among the 
wallflowers, snowdrops, scyllas and aconites in the grass on the top 
terraces, so that the little promises can be seen in February from indoors 
Daffodils are left in the ground, for they are legion, a Wordsworthian 
army that comes marching up through the orchard under the cherry 
trees, daring the swallows with its yellow banners 

I have had several enquiries about my remark upon the cleansing of 
the infected soil of rosebeds. It is a cheap and simple job. I use 
ordinary carbolic, slightly tinctured with copper sulphate, about four 
table-spoonsful of this mixture to three gallons of water, sprayed over 
the beds after lifting the roses, before digging and manuring 


RICHARD CHURCH. 


Postage on this issue: Inland.and Overseas 1$d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) ld. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Real Roosevelt ? 


Roosevelt in Retrospect : A Profile in History. By John Gunther 


(Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 

THE personality of Franklin D. Roosevelt was most bitterly 
debated in his life-time, and in the United States his enemies 
(in that country of tenacious political feuds) debate it still. 
On the other hand, his friends, by the very abundance of their 
testimony, have to some degree confused the simple tmage 
a’E pinal that was cherished by the majority of the American 
people. Collaborators like Mr. Farley have, for mixed motives, 
become debunkers; colleagues have become apologists for 
their own careers ; old friends have decided to show F.D.R. 
as he was; and all this has confused the average man. It is 
for this confused average man that Mr. Gunther has written. 
He has written, too, for another class, the student of history, 
who is soon crippled by the evaporation of contemporary 
testimony that does not get down in type or on recording tape 
in time. Both have reason to be grateful to Mr. Gunther 
and the first will be, the second may not. 

What Mr. Gunther has done is to cross-examine close friends 
of F.D.R.’s, members of his family, political allies and oppo- 
nents, journalists, servants, and to examine, at the same time, 
a great deal of written material, some of it open to any student, 
some of it provided for Mr. Gunther for the first time. The 
result is a doubly interesting book that despite some verbal 
clumsiness and ambiguity reads like a good thriller or gossip 
column at the worst, and at the frequent best, like a warm, 
sympathetic, but far from uncritical story of a great though 
very human and fallible leader. Mr. Gunther's method is 
more successful than its apparent oddity would at first make 
likely. About a third of the book, the first third, is devoted 
to what Mr. Gunther calls “‘ The Character.”’ It is a lengthy 
listing of qualities and defects, lavishly illustrated by anec- 
dotes and by a very Plutarchian enumeration and discussion 
of personal habits and foibles, eating habits, drinking habits, 
hobbies, minor oddities. If no reader knows anything of 
F.D.R. to begin with, these chapters may be a little baffling, 
since they are full of detail that is only of interest if the subject 
is interesting for the light they throw on the subject. But 
this cart-before-the-horse method pays off when Mr. Gunther 
gets down to narrative, for we already know a lot about the 
man who did these things, who was “ that kind of man,”’ we 
have some of the excitement of seeing someone we know well 
performing on the public stage, sometimes to our pleasure, 

And it should be set down that 
rary psycho-analyzing, make no 


sometimes to our distress. 


Mr. ] 


] y ; 
Gunther does no lit 








attempt at super-human penetration into motivation or 
character. His master is Plutarch not Freud. 

The meat of the book is the narrative and it should be noted 
that, deliberately, Mr. Gunther deals in far more detail with 
the first half of Roosevelt's life than with the presidency and, 
when he is dealing with the presidency, he deals with the man 
more than with his times. But Mr. Gunther’s reporter's skill 
stands him—and his readers—in good stead and English 
readers in particular will learn a great deal about the realities 
of American politics, the more that the book is not: designed 
for them and many of the revelations are unconscious state- 
ments or implications of what everybody knows in America 
and so few know here. What is the total impression ? It is 
not very novel ; F.D.R. was above all a master politician who 
was driven on by political ambition but also, at any rate after 
his disastrous illness and the years of exile from politics, by a 
number of generous and courageous passions. Mr. Gunther 
has been allowed to see and use F.D.R.’s medical dossier and 
he makes it plain, by copious and often painful quotation, 
that Roosevelt was more terribly crippled than any but a few 
intimates realised. The description of the convalescence, of 
the struggle to learn to move, of the routine necessary for the 
rest of his life, greatly enhance the impression of courage 
that was made by what was known already. And, as in all 
books on F.D.R., the réle of his wife grows greater and more 
admirable with each re-telling. 

On the rise of F.D.R. to be Governor of New York and then 
President, Mr. Gunther throws a lot of new light that does not 
really alter the established picture, but that is very welcome 
all the same. Though an admirer, Mr. Gunther is a candid 
admirer and dutifully repeats not merely criticisms but 
slanders. But his account of F.D.R.’s debut in politics as 
an enemy of Tammany is too simply admiring. As Miss 
Frances Perkins pointed out in the best book on Roosevelt by 
any of his close colleagues, young Roosevelt was arrogant, 
snobbish and not evidently destined to be a leader of the left. 
His complacency irritated men like young Robert Wagner, 
later to be one of the most effective legislators of the New 
Deal in the Senate, and not till after the illness did fate (and 
Mrs. Roosevelt) shake his complacency, to the world’s benefit. 
Mr. Gunther, in his careful analysis of F.D.R.’s physique, 
notes that though he was always very handsome, he was, 
before 1921, slim, just not fragile. After his illness he devel- 
oped very powerful shoulders and arms, a physical counter- 
part of a broadening and toughening of his spirit. There are 
some points of detail that can be questioned—and surely the 
reason why Mr. Churchill never took the liberties in nomen- 
clature with F.D.R. that the President took with him was that 
his sense of hierarchy reminded him that Roosevelt was a head 
of the State and he was not? But this is a most readable 
and very useful book. D. W. BroGan. 


Edmund Blunden 


Edmund Blunden: A Selection of his Poetry and Prose. 

by Kenneth Hopkins. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 
In contemporary English literature there is no one more 
respected than Mr. Blunden for that combination of the loving 
scholar, of the local and national patriot, and of the true lyric 
poet which his name evokes. To say that Mr. Blunden is 
unpretentious might be misleading, though true—for any 
poet worthy of the name takes pride in his claim as an artist— 
but it is a fact that no author alive has shown himself more 
modest about his own achievement, more eager to encourage 
and advise younger writers, and more willing to share his own 
wide knowledge with students in Oxford, in London or in 
Tokyo. He has been for thirty years a custodian, a trustee 
for the younger generation, of all that is best in English 
letters, showing a special care for the early nineteenth century 


Made 
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Note this head of fine hair 
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You read a lot of hair-raising stories nowadays. You hear a lot of hair-splitting < 4ij 
‘ S LZ; 
WS ZZ 
arguments . . . So what will you say when we tell you about our Pet Marble, WS Zeg 
&S EE, 

which grows glass hairs so fine that it takes 500 of them, bundled together, to equal = Z 


the thickness of one human whisker ! You don’t believe that? ... 
well, listen to this: THE FINEST ALL-ROUND INSULATING 
MATERIAL IN THE WORLD IS MADE OF FILAMENTS 
LIKE THESE, SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES. It’s used in 
buildings, dynamos, ships, railway engines, refrigerators, 


aeroplanes . . . It’s called:— 


FIBRE 
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PRIVATE TREATMENT 
OR GENERAL WARD! 


The National Health Service 
ensures that everyone receives 


medical and, if necessary, * 

hospital treatment in the event Saas 
of illness or operation. Through its representatives 

To many people, however, abroad, the Overseas Branch of NPB is in a 
the necessary formalities, the position to assist customers with problems 


waiting and, finally, treatment oneal ae si fein i econ ai aaa 
; oncerning transactions in all parts o 7 ‘ 

in a general ward, are discon- 7 > c . ail pa © wor 

certing both in anticipation Vital information relating to shipping, local 

and in practice. 

Vo such, the B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive alternative. For a 

moderate annual subscription, graded to suit individual means and 





marketing conditions, currency transfers, etc., 


is constantly collated, checked and kept up-to- 


requirements, members can make their own arrangements for date by a staff of experts. You are invited to 
speedy and private treatment in nursing home or hospital paybed make use of this, which is only one of the 
and the whole or major portion of the expenditure is refunded by 


many services of NPB. 


B.U.P.A. 
In view of the fact that serious illness or the need for operation so 
often strikes without warning, it is no more than obvious wisdom 
to safeguard yourself and your family without delay. A brochure 
giving full particulars will gladly be sent on request. 
BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION . = : - 
President: The Visedt Nufield. GBE.. ER S National Provincial Bank 
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and having a particular concern for any writer, at any time, 
who has understood the ways of the countryside. Circum- 
stances as well as natural energy have kept Mr. Blunden’s pen 
active—there has, on occasion, been a necessity of application 
no less pressing than John Clare’s. But he has thrived on 
work and left any complaining to his friends. And while he 
has worked he has been upholding another valuable English 
tradition, reaching back to Leigh Hunt and ably forwarded by 
Mr. Blunden’s forerunners on The Times, Sir Bruce Richmond, 
Harold Child and C. W. Brodribb—the gallant, obstinate 
tradition that refuses to admit a distinction between jour- 
nalism and literature. 

Notwithstanding the recent success of his Cricket Country 
and his Shelley, there had been a possible danger that, with 
his output widely scattered in periodicals and in books 
published in limited editions or no longer in print, Mr. Blunden 
might be remembered by the general reader only for his 
admirable Undertones of War and for a few poems in antholo- 
gies, such as the ubiquitous ‘‘ Almswomen.” Mr. Kenneth 
Hopkins’s timely anthology disposes of this fear. Within 
370 pages, prefaced by a sensible introduction, he has packed 
a generous and skilfully chosen selection from the many books 
and occasional papers. Prose predominates, but the two- 
dozen poems are fully representative, showing that a poet can 
respect tradition and yet be modern in his method, outlook 
and choice of theme, old-fashioned only in the sense that it has 
become old-fashioned to be graceful and intelligible. I par- 
ticularly welcome the inclusion of the long essays on Collins 


and Clare and excerpts from that delightful book The Face of 


England. If there are some little commonplaces and Blunden- 
isms, here and there, these are part of the price joyfully paid 
for a prolific genius. Thus we may read that “ Cheerful and 
free, Chapman joins Duleepsinhji,”’ and that ‘‘ The libraries of 
long ago were largely composed of big books because of other 
than sheerly literary reasons” ; and in the poem “ Report on 
Experience ”’ there are two lines that I take to be bad, recalling 
Leigh Hunt when he stumbled. But what does it matter 
when “The Midnight Skaters”’ and “ The Author’s Last 
Words to his Students” are only a few pages further on ? 
Here is a rich book, of which Mr. Blunden may well be proud 
—not least because it assembles a portrait that the speaking 
frontispiece confirms, of a lovable character “‘ still achieving 
still pursuing.”” It deserves to be bought and to be read and 
to make new friends for him. Derek Hupson. 


Two Years in India 

While Memory Serves. 
(Cassell 
IMPARTIAL historians have still tovrelate the full story of all 
the events which preceded and immediately followed the 


By Lieutenant-General Sir Francis Tuker 
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partition of India. This should be done not with any inten- 
tion of stirring the embers of communal feeling, but in the 
interests of truth and as a warning for the future. It might 
well be disastrous to the relations of India and Pakistan if 
there should grow up around the dreadful tragedies of those 
years fantastic legends of the type circulating about the 
Indian National Army—that section of the Indian Army 
which, captured in Malaya, went over to the enemy and 
eventually surrendered with the exception of its chief, Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who was killed in an air crash while flying to 
Tokyo. 

Sir Francis Tuker, the last G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command, 
in undivided India, has performed a valuable service in 
recording from a strictly army point of view the history of 
the fateful years 1946. and 1947. In doing so he establishes 
one fact above all others, namely, that it was the Indian 
Army under its British and Indian officers which saved pre- 


partition India from chaos. It was its last magnificent 
achievement. In General Tuker’s words: ‘‘ Without their 


impartial and completely loyal help we could never have kept 
India going so that His Majesty’s Government could in the 
fullness of time hand over control to its new rulers. The 
admiration of the British officer for the Indian soldier has 
always been great ; it was immensely enhanced by the manner 
in which they fought in this last war, until by 15th August 
(Partition Day) our respect for these men was unbounded.” 
There is no mistaking the sincerity of these words, and all 
acquainted with the old Indian Army know that they are 
justified. 

The Indian Army’s final achievement was all the more 
praiseworthy in view of the terrific strain to which it was put : 
there can be no disputing General Tuker’s verdict that “ per- 
haps no other army in history has been so severely tested.” 
The men who returned victorious from the battlefields of 
Europe, Africa and Asia found a strange and disturbing 
situation in their own country. They were faced first by the 
sudden upsurge of popular emotion on behalf of the I.N.A. 
arising from the mishandled court-martial of the chief I.N.A. 
officers, which turned them and their misguided followers into 
public heroes overnight. General Tuker makes the claim— 
which few will deny—that this was partially responsible for 
the Royal Indian Navy Mutiny, to quell which Indian troops 
were employed. In the months of intense anti-British 
agitation that followed, the men of the Indian Army were 
subjected to the strongest kind of political pressure, yet 
purely Indian troops asked to take their place alongside their 
British and Gurkha comrades in restoring peace in Calcutta 
during the riots of February, 1946. 

That phase soon passed, and an infinitely greater strain 
was thrown upon Hindu, Muslim and Sikh soldiers by the 
outbreak, before partition, of communal disorders of appalling 
ferocity and on a vast scale. These began with the “ Great 
Calcutta Killing”’ of August, 1946; slowly but inexorably 
mass murder spread northwards through Bengal, Bihar and 
the U.P. until it reached its ghastly climax in the Punjab. 
The police were powerless to cope with this horrible type of 
civil war, and the burden rested squarely on the shoulders of 
troops sorely tried by what was happening to their own kith 
and kin. Yet, despite the experiences of men returning from 
leave in affected areas, the loyalty and discipline of the Indian 
Army held it together : it was not influenced by communalism 
until its division into communal armies after partition. Truly, 
of all the consequences of dividing India, the most tragic was 
the splitting-up of this magnificent fighting force, so loyal to 
its ideals and to the British and Indian officers who created 
and maintained it. 


General Tuker’s long narrative, based on army records, is 


factual and objective, but at the end he gives his personal 
views on Indian politics and on the weaknesses which neces- 
sarily handicap a democracy in ruling over subject peoples. 
So far as India is concerned, he agrees that in 1947 partition 
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Eyre & Spottiswoode 
Literary 
Fellowship Awards 


Eyre & SPOTTISWOODE announce that they are anxious 
to resume their annual Fellowship award to British 
writers. MSS must be submitted to the publishers 
between February 15th and March 31st 1951, and an 
announcement of the award will be made as early as 
possible in May of that year. 

Tue FeLLowsuip will now be awarded for a first or 
second novel, or alternatively for an historical or bio- 
graphical study which is also a first or second book. 
In the case of fiction a complete MS must be submitted : 
in the case of historical and biographical work it will 
be necessary to submit at least half the completed MS. 
Tue FeLtowsuip awards will be {£500 made up of an 
outright payment of {250 in prize money and an ad- 
vance on royalties of {250. ‘The royalties will be 10°, 
of the published price on the first 1,500 copies, 12$% 
to 5,000 and 15%, thereafter. 

FURTHER ParticuLars of the Fellowship awards, and 
an application form, may be obtained from Eyre & 
Spottiswoode (Publishers) Ltd., 15 Bedford Street, 
London, W.C.z2. 
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COTTON: The association | 4 aay 


between Egypt and cotton 

dates from the earliest days 

of that ancient country 

and woven cotton has 

clothed its inhabitants ever 

since the time of the Pharaohs. 

In spite of this long association, it 
was not until 1820 that Egypt set out 
to produce cotton in the quantities 
required by European mandfacturers, 
and the year 1821 saw the first ship- 
ment of Egyptian cotton to England. 
The shipment was only 100 bales— 
but from this small beginning the 
export of cotton has become the main- 
stay of the Egyptian economy. 

Full and up-to-date information from 
our branches in Egypt on market 
conditions and industrial trends in the 
country is readily obtainable on request. 
Please write to our Intelligence Depart- 


ment at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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was inevitable, and that it came just in time to save a catas- 
trophe. Not the least interesting part of the book is the 
appendices, some of which give gruesome first-hand pictures 
of the army’s tasks during the two wars. 

Francis Low. 


Christian Education 

Repair the Ruins. Reflections on Education from the Christian stand- 
point. By. H. Blamires. (Geoffrey Bles. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Biamires has been impelled by his experience as a 
trainer of teachers to consider the disastrous effect upon our 
education of the ignorance among professing Christians of the 
implications of their faith. As the Bishop of London says in 
his foreword, “‘ it is abundantly necessary that we should not 
only recognise Christian teaching for what it is, but also 
realise what it involves for all our thinking.’’ The author is 
not concerned to assail the atheist and the agnostic; he is 
preaching to those who imagine themselves converted and are 
yet prepared to accept and hand on ideas which are essentially 
pagan. This, he says, in effect is what happens when Christ- 
ians neglect doctrine, when they create a false antithesis 
between Faith and Reason, and carelessly assent to psycho- 
logical assumptions which are fundamentally opposed to 
belief in Free Will, Original Sin, and the divine sanction for 
the moral law. 

The Christian Faith, besides being a way of life, is also a 
rational interpretation of the meaning and purpose of life, and 
as such should guide all Christian education. Mr. Blamires 
has a healthy contempt for much that appeals to the modern 
mind, and is not afraid to set Goodness, Beauty and Truth back 
on the pedestals from which moral and aesthetic relativity and 
bogus ideas of “ self-expression ’’ have expelled them. ‘‘ Edu- 
cationists,”’ he says, ‘‘ will do well to recollect that all education 
is based upon the assumption that there ts objective value.” 
And so the artist, in paint or words, has the double function of 
apprehending something of the divine beauty and of com- 
municating it to others (and this may be accepted even by 
those who are not satisfied by his attempt to solve the problem 
of the conflict between moral and aesthetic values). So also 
the historian must not idealise either the present or the past, 
but try to see human experience as a whole, interpreting it (as 
the Christian historian believes it can alone be interpreted) in 
the light of Christian doctrine. 

There are plenty of Aunt Sallies in modern education, and 
the author has little trouble in upsetting them. He deals 
faithfully with the insidious attack of popular “ psychology ”’ 
upon the whole doctrine of moral responsibility, and he makes 
a timely distinction between Christian tolerance and that 
‘open-mindedness ’’ which turns Christianity into a mere 
code of ethics. And when he comes to consider certain impli- 
cations of his main thesis, he discusses various conceptions of 
‘equality ’’ in simple yet at times brilliant fashion, and pours 
deserved scorn upon the ideal of “ parity of esteem,’ which is 
going far to frustrate the attainment of equality of oppor- 
tunity, the only equality that educationists can accept. 

As the author himself insists, this is not a book which pro- 
fesses to expound Christian doctrine at a high level or to dis- 
prove opposing philosophies. It is an attempt to clear the 
lower air breathed by the ordinary teacher and student of 
much poisonous matter which is not immediately discernible. 

‘“‘ The earnest Christian student of moderate talent and 
intelfigence is infected with scientific humanism, material- 
ism and determinism as he turns the pages of his text- 
books in education, psychology, history and artistic 
criticism. Way above his head, at the level of advanced 
scholarship, the battle between Christian and pagan is 
being fought out between the giants, and no man of sense 
can pretend that up there the Christian tradition is 
inadequately armed. In purely intellectual terms the 
Christian scholars are worthy opponents of their foes. But 
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the pagan thought seeps down through master to pupil, 
through writer to reader, and often meets at the popular 
level no adequate challenge.” 

It is this challenge which Mr. Blamires makes in this robust 
and honest if rather untidy book, and his vigour should inspire 
many others who believe in Christian education to join in his 
crusade. HucuH Lyon. 


Transatlantic Killimgs 


(Gollancz. 9s.) 


Deadly Miss Ashley. 
My Old Man’s Badge. 


Evans. 8s. 6d.) 


The Long Escape. 


By Stephen Ransome. 
By 


Ferguson Findley. (Reinhardt and 


(Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuese three books could probably only have been written by 
Americans at this point of time. The best of them, Deadly 
Miss Ashley, is its author’s second book. David Dodge 
appears to have written four, and My Old Man’s Badge seems 
to be a first novel. But they have more in common than the 
fact that they represent the promising work in this field of 
young writers. All three move at breakneck speed, have 
inexhaustible vitality and prune away all padding, irrelevance 
and lengthy descriptive passages. Reference is often, made 
to the size and prodigious variety of New York, but it is in 
passing and put in perhaps to bolster up conviction that 
everything is indeed for the best in the American world. At 
times it almost seems as if the writer is in the dilemma of 
Galsworthy’s white monkey, who gobbled up the orange of 
material possibility, and then wondered whether what he had 
got was worth the effort. The Argus Telephone Service, 
which enables New Yorkers to have their telephone calls 
intercepted and relayed wherever they may be, is a mighty 
fine institution, but what shall it profit a man .? Such 
undertones are rare but significant. 

A further characteristic of these three books is their ado- 
lescent attitude to sex. Grown men are for ever eyeing women 
and speculating about their possibilities, as if they were so 
many prurient boys just made grimly aware of the facts of 
life. In these novels the sex interest is imposed with such 
artificiality that it may well be doled out to measure, with an 
eye on the market. 

Detective fiction needs successors to Holmes and Watson. 
Mr. Ransome’s couple are at least engaging and _ original. 
Cole has the money, and Luke Speare supplies the brains. 
“ The way you keep going off on your own, Luke, I wonder 
occasionally who’s running this agency.’’ But Cole is gen- 
erally content to “‘ steam along at his side,’’ and to dread the 
day when Speare sets up his own agency. They are an 
imaginative creation having their own authentic relationship. 
Deadly Miss Ashley is a winner, and I look forward to reading 
more of Cole and Speare. Most detective novels are “ expend- 
able’; this I shall keep by me. 

If the publishers had provided a map, The Long Escape 
would have been geography made easy. “If you look at 
Chile on the map, you see a strip of bacon.” David Dodge 
writes well enough to create interest in the countries as well 
as the chase, as Al gallivants by air up and down the west 
coast of the Americas. He has an original idea, clipped 
American humour, writes of ‘‘ champagne with authority,” 
and makes a nice distinction between feminine smiles which 
have “ less voltage but more warmth.” 

My Old Man’s Badge has its realistic setting of guns, knives 
and dope on the Hudson water-front. A young detective is 
commissioned to bring to justice a fanatical killer who has 
killed his policeman father and has sworn to kill him. It is 
very much a family affair and a bit sentimental. Mr. Findley 
has a neat sense of humour, and can write dialogue which 
economically reveals character, His second book will be 
worth looking out for, 


By David Dodge. 


JouHN GARRETT, 
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PERSONAL 
NCESTORS traced by Lambert & 
A Raccett, Genealogists and Record 
Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Ave., Watford, 
Herts 


VOID furs got by torture, particularly 
A ermine.--Write for Fur Crusade leaf- 
lets from Mayor VAN DER ByL, 49, Tre- 
gunter Ri vad, London, S.W.10. Funds are 
needed. 

EC OME 1 Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
B tionis » Maseaet or Manageress, Dieti- 
cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary. Expert 
Postal Courses: brochure (3d.)-—-SECRE- 


rary, Sthn. Training Coll., Withdean, 
Brighton, 6 
(ANC! R SUFFERER (50715) 
man (29), with wife and 3 small 
daughters, mus t have convalescence, costing 
£35. Please help us to care for him also 
hundreds of other sad cases. NATIONAI 
Socrery FOR CANCER ReLieF. Appeal G.7. 
47, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
DSTR! SSED_GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION urgently appeals 
for funds for a Nurse bedridden for many 
years with Rheumatoid Arthritis, now 
comy pletely rigid and needing constz ant care 
and attention. Income quite inadequate 
to meet fees of Home. (Case « 395) Appeal 
s , Iddesleigh House, C axton Street, 


Young 


S.W.1 The Association is entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions. 
I O YOU WANT TO BE AN M.P. ?— 
Hampstead Parliament is now en- 
rolling members for 53rd session; all 
parties and independents ; you are equally 
welcome whether or not you wish to take 
part in debates ; meetings, Town Hall, 
Weds., 8.15.—-SECRETARY, 29, Platt’s Lane, 
N.W.3 
H! AL’S remake and re-cover divans, 
box springs and mattresses: also 
convert mattresses into spring interior 


types.—Write for folder “ Remaking Bed- 
ding,” Heat & Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. 
H™ TO STOP SMOKING. _World-famous 
Method. Explanatory Booklet Free. 
Mr. G. S. STANLEY, 265, Strand, London ; 
24, Holborn, London, E.C 
[! LNESS OR OPERATION !-—-People 
dread the cost. Yet they can insure 
against it by becoming members of this 
non-profit Association. Send for descriptive 
brochure, giving details and moderate sub- 
scription rates BRITISH UNITED PRovi- 
DENT ASSOCIATION (23/32), 61, Bartholomew 
Clese, London, E C1. 

NFORMATION BULLETINS.  Jour- 
nals of Societies or Institutions 
consultant editor and designer willu dertake 
presentation, layout and finalization of 
text for printer. Moderate fees. Enquiries 
invited Embassies, Literary, socia 

and industrial bodies. Box 918B. 
S national advertising “ expensive "’? 
wuld not be, however much one 
po. s——{1,000 or £100,000 a year——it can 
be a sound investment in prosperity. But 
it must be good advertising.—Consult 
SAMSON CLARK’s, 57/61, Mortimer Street, 

W.1 Museum 5050. 

N! W CARS stay new if the upholstery 
is protected by loose covers.—-Write 
phone, CaR-COVERALL, Dept. 12. 168, 
Reg. nt St. , London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
ROVISION OF SCHOOL FEES BY 
\ SINGLE CAPITAL SUM.—The 
various methods by which this can be 
achieved can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Incorp sorated Association of Preparatory 
00 Trust, 85, Gracechurch Street, 


trom 





= T. Ts BUILDING SOCIETY (Est. 
~ 1931) are open to accept any sum up 
to £5,000 for investment at 2} p.c. free of 
tax. Send for full details to SECRETARY, 8, 
Buckingham Palace Gardens, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 


NITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphlets 

ind information on receipt of stamp. 
—Rev. He.en PuHirips, 14, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
W- AYFARERS RESTAURANT, of 

Granville Place, Orchard St., W.1, 
MAY. 5125, have opened a branch estab- 
lishment at 33, Oxford Street, W.1, GER. 
4713 (opposite Frascati), for the service of 
their teas, coffees, snacks, light meals and 
Continental delicatessen. Open till mid- 
night for after-theatre suppers, &c. Fully 
licensed. ‘Tariff and quality as at Gran- 
ville Place. 


AM that 
D Srer 
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DRAUGHT with 
Details AToMK 
Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
HH’ 5S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
om Morning Coffee, Lunch and Tea. 
Good food and Wines at moderate prices. 


ATOMIC 
SERVICES 


Pully Licensed. Heat & SON, 196, Totten- 
1am Court Road, W.1. 
NSTANTANEOUS French from a 


few minutes daily play = Vocabulet 
cards. 6s. 6d. set. I Said delightful 
literary quiz party game 3s. od. FLORESTAN 
ComPANy, 36, Downside Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 
[NViSIBL .E MENDING on all garments 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3 
day Service. Post or call.——BeLI —~ x 
MENpeRs, Lrp., 22, New Bond Street, W. 


EODIAN DRESSMAKING SERVICI 
~ Leodian Limited are now able to 
make up customers own materials to 
individual measurements in any of the 
Leodian styles. Charges, including trim- 
mings, from £2 17s. 6d. Write for style 
book and particulars LEODIAN LIMITED 


(SP. 57), Union House, Leeds, 2. 

So MUCH THE BETTER if you smoke 
J the famous Crescent Mixture, a Colts- 
foot blend of supreme quality. 2/6 per 4 oz., 
post. free. Estd. over a_ century.— 
SHRIMPTON AND COOKE, Bromsgrove, 
Worcs. 


GELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER? 
& “As the leading Hatton Garden 
Jewellers we pay the following Record 





Prices :-—{ 5 for Cultured Pearl Neck- 
laces; £5-£ Gold Pocket Watches and 
Chains; £15-£250 Diamond Watches and 


Eternity Rings ; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports 
Cups and ‘Trophies; £10-£100 Gold 
Cigarette Cases ; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Ts ays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, 
and up to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious 
Stone Runes , Brooches, Bracelets and Ear- 
rings. Valuation by Qualified Expert(Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. it will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell.—M. Hayes AND 
Lrp., 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
HOL born 8177. 
pH CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL-—~a 
monthly review of Literature, History, 
Economics, Philosophy, Politics,  etc., 
edited by Michael Oakeshott, Denis Brogan, 
C. W. Guyillebaud, Michael Postan, Basil 
Willey and T. F. D. Williams. October 
issue now ready. Of 
(30s. per annum post free). 
TH WRITER, the helpful Hutchinson 
Monthly for the Journalist and Author, 
is obtainable at all newsagents, price 1/td. 


SONS, 


B.C.1. 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 2), 


all booksellers 3s. net } 2 
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\ TRITE A STORY FOR £50! People 

who want to Write and who join the 
School of Authorship not only get the 
best possible guidance from NINE Famous 
Write srs but also can enter for the School's 
big money prize competitions. Write now 
for illustrated booklet giving full details of 
yur world famous *Postal Courses by 
Beverly Nichols, Enid Blyton, John Brophy, 
Jonah Barrington, etc. SCHOOL OF AUTHOR- 
sup Lrp. (J.P. 67), 8, Duke Street, May- 
fair, W.1. Please enclose stamp. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
A DDRESSED notepaper, 500 18s. 6d. ; 
4 1,000 30s. 6d., post free. Samples on 
request.—-W. ‘TRIMBLE, Enniskillen, North- 
ern Ireland. 
HRISTMAS CARDS that are Differ- 

ent! Original Wood-engravings and 

Colour Prints from THE COCKLANDS PREss, 
Burford. Oxford. Prices from 2d.; sel- 
ections on approval post free in the U.K. 
G ARDEN STONE, for paths, terraces, 

steps, walks, &c.—Old York stone, 
crazy-paving in 5 to 6 ton loads or rect- 
angular slabs by the square yard.—Please 
write FritH, 61, Calvert Road, Barnet. 
I ERB PLANTS—dried culinary herbs 

and savoury jellies, Lavender, Pot- 
Pourri, etc. Catalogue from STOKE Lacy 
HERB FARM, Hereford. 


TEW Irish Linen Lengths.—(a) Natural 


+ Shade 6 ydsx24 in., each 21/-; 6 yds. 
x32 in., each 27/-; (b) White, 6 yds. x 
24 in., each 22/6; 6 yds. 32 in., each 
“8'6; (c) Embroidery, Cream or White, 


each 21/-, 3 yds. x 52 in., 
Satisfaction or 


’ yds.x 36 in., 
each 28/6; carr. free. 


money back.—-H. Conway, Ltp. (Dept. 
154) 139/143, Stoke Newington High 
Street, London, N.16. 


each panel 36 in. at 
and 132 in. long. 
Pure White Heavy English Silk or Prim- 
rose Nylon 2 panels 15/-, 4 panels 27/6, 


8 panels 52/6. Orange Rayon 16 panels; 


P ARACHUTES ; 


base tapering to 5 in. 


each 30 in. x 70 in., 8 panels 12/, Whole 
Parachute 22/6. Carr. Free. Satisfaction 
or money back. H. Conway, Ltp., (Dept. 


281), 139/143, 
London, N.16. 


EDUCATIONAL 

ADMI NISTRATIVE AND SECRET- 

ARIAL TRAINING.—Expert advive 
on careers. Individual care. Good posts 
ound for all qualified students. Courses for 
Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library work ; 
Journalism, Advertising, Languages and 
Foreign Shorthands and in Management. 
Special arrangements for graduates. Schol- 
arships available. Resident and day students 
accepted. Social amenities.—Apply to J. W. 
LoverIpGE, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s 


Stoke Newington High St., 


Secretarial College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
3. Ham. 5986. 
SECRETARIAL TRAIN- 


Cc IMPLETE 

ING and shorter courses for graduates 
or older students at Davies's, White Lodge, 
2, Addison Road, W.14. Telephone : Park 
4465. Students may begin now. 


[) RAMATIC Speech, Television and 

Film classes.—Training under the 
Government. Further Educationand Train- 
ing Scheme.—L.A.M. i A., Tower House, 
Cromwell Road. S.W.: 


ME _— AIR SECRET ARI AL COLLEGE 

, Duke Street, W. and Park Lane, 
W.1., provides training tae High Gr ade 
Secretarial Posts. New courses commencing 
0th Oct. and Nov. 6th for which early 
pplication is essential. 
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POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn.(Lond., Oxf., Camb.,Northn.); 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B. ScEcon., 
L 


..B., B.D. Degrees; Diplomas; Law 
Exams., &c. Low fees. Instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
(Est. 1894). 

GCHOOL OF S. MARY AND 5S. ANNE, 
2 ABBOTS BROMLEY. — SCHOLARSHIP 


EXAMINATION.—An_ Examination will be 
held on Thursday, March Ist, and Friday, 
March 2nd, 1951, for the purpose of 
awarding Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
One Scholarship of £100, four of £60, and 
one Music Scholarship of £75 a year each 
are offered to candidates under 14 years of 
age on July 3lst, 1951. There are also two 
Exhibitions for candidates under 15. Full 
particulars from the SECRETARY, School of 
S. Mary and S. Anne, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley , Staffs. 


‘BERMALINE’ 

















Faets about 


INVESTING 


in building societies 











It is the safest form of investment 
consistent with a worth-while return. 


Your capital cannot depreciate and 
may, be withdrawn at short notice. 
The rate of interest is 2% free of in- 


come tax which is paid by the Society 


ASSETS £4,000,000 RESERVES £170,000 


Write for details to: 


HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


WELLINGTON PLACE HASTINGS 








TELEPHONE. 27301 (20 LINES) 


# 
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ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, Bexley. 
4 (Day and Boarding School for Boys.) 
Boys prepared for Common Entrance, 
General School Certificate and other public 
examinations. High percentage of successes 
in all subjects. The School is set in 
beautiful surroundings in the Garden of 
England. Home produce from extensive 
gardens. Moderate fees.—Write to SEcrr- 
TARY for Prospectus, St. Michael’s College, 
xley, Kent. 
XPERT care difficult or backward child- 
ren not m.d. Graduates, rural seaside. 
Box. 919B. 


LITERARY 

V HENEVER you Think of Writing, 

Think of the L.S.J. THe LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, founded 30 years 
ago by journalists under the patronage 
of leading newspaper” proprietors—has 
raised the standard of correspondence 
coaching to a level that has won the ad- 
miration of editors and students alike 
The L.S.J. gives personal instruction in 
Journalism, Story Ww riting, Poetry, Liter- 
ature and History. If you have not yet seen 
“ Writing for the Press "’, write today for 
a free copy. Prospectus Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES: Nat. 

Geog. Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, 
by postal subscription. Send tor details. 
111, Buchanan St., 


Cs 
57, 


etc., 
—THomas & Co. (SP), 
Blackpool. 
OOKS PURCHASED from any address 
in the London area; fair price offered 
and prompt clearance without trouble or 
expense to the seller.—-FRANCIS MARSDEN, 
Booksellers, 59, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
S.W.3. 
INE BOOKS on all aspects of Antique 
Collecting ; also decorative maps and 
topographical prints of all descriptions ; 
books purchased.—-P. M. E. Erwoop, 102, 
Herbert Road, London, 8.E.18. 
EAN McDOUGAL for typing; 24- 
hour duplicating, translations.-—-31, 
Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. 
WEStern 5809 
M: & J. Secretarial Service for duplicat- 
ing, typing and emergency secret- 
arial assistance. ‘Telephone Hillside 6911. 
7 Northiam, Woodside Park, London, 


STEL L rs A FISHER BUREAU, 15, Strand, 
All office staff——-perm. and 
Typing, Dupletg., ‘Translations. 
— (3 lines). 
PROPTT.- 
THe REGENT 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
and articles for 
-DONALD CRAIG, 


temp 
WHI: 
W RITE FOR 
Booklet ” 
(Dept. &85G), 
TANTED, | stories 
American journals 
Holycross, Thurles. 
NV RS. KING of Secretaries, 
has moved her typewriting 
Gee ating office to 115, Gloucester 
WELbeck 5855. 
TYPING, Confidentially 
Write, FRANKSON, 28, 
London, E.10 


—Send for free 
INSTITUTE 


Piccadilly, 
and 
Place, 


undertaken. 
Essex Road, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


RSAR required Jan. 1951 (preferably 
end of Novy. 1950). Knowledge of all 
accounts and Min. of Ed. Returns 
essential ; good shorthand-typing. Salary 
according to age and experience. Apply 
Principal, West Heath School, Sevenoaks. 
Co NTY BOROUGH OF WOLVER- 
“ HAMPTON.—APPOINTMENT OF CIVIC 
HALL. MANAGER.—Applications are invited 
for the appointment of Manager of the 
Civic Hall, Wolverhampton 
The salary will be in accordance with 
X of the Administrative Professional and 
Technical Division of the National Joint 
Council Scheme (£850-£1,000 per annum) 
The appointment will be subject to the 
Conditions of Service of that Scheme, to 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuativn Act, 1937, and to the 
passing of a medical examination, and will 
be determinable by one month's notice on 
either side 
The person appointed will be responsible 
for the management and supervision of the 
Hall, including the promotion of concerts 
and other functions and the organisation 
of other cultural activities undertaken by 
the Council, as well as the letting of the 
hall for functions promoted by. other per- 
sons. He will also be expected to take 
active interest in cultural societies, such as 
the Art Society and the Film Society, which 
are sponsored by the Council. It is import- 
ant therefore that he should have had 
experience in these matters, that he should 
be a competent administrator, and that he 
shrould be a person of wide cultural interests 
particularly in the field of music. 


BY 


school 


Grade 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y. 


THE 


\pplications, together with the names of 
three persons to whom reference may be 
ade, should be sent, in envelopes endorsed 
Civic Hall Manager”, to reach the 
undersigned not later than the 28th October, 
1950. J. Brock ALLON, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Wolverhampton. 
[HE UNITED NATIONS ASSOC- 
IATION and the UNITED NAT- 
IONS STUDENT ASSOCIATION in- 
vite applications for appointmenttas Travel- 
ling Secretary for Universities and Colleges 
and Secretary of UNSA. Preference given 
to candidates with one or more of the 
following qualifications, a good degree, 
real interest in international affairs, ability 
to speak convincingly and to organise 
meetings and vacation schools. Salary 
£350 p.a Form and particulars from 
UNA, 11 Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2 
on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 
EPr rORIAL ASSISTANT (part-time) 
“ required to assist in preparation of 
technical papers and publication of Journal. 
Man with engineering knowledge and 
journalistic experience preferred. Salary 
£300 per annum for 2) days a week. 
Applications, in writing, together wit! 
two references, to the SECRETARY, Instit- 
ution of Water Engineers, Parliament 
Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, London 
S.W.1, must be received by October 27th, 
1950 


Bc invites 
Assistant, 
land Region 


applications for post of 
Music Department, Mid- 
About one half of the duties 
will consist of work as a staff accompanist, 
the remainder consisting of one or more 
of the following categories of work according 
to the abilities and experience of the 
selected candidate :—choral training and 
conducting; programme making; oc 
casional orchestral conducting as a deputy 
Applicants should possess high professional 
qualifications and a good knowledge of the 
classical repertoire In addition some 
experience in the field of light music would 
be an advantage. Starting salary £745 
(may be higher if qualifications and 
experience are exceptional) rising by 
annual increments on a five years’ pro- 
gression to £965 p.a. maximum. Detailed 
applications to Appointments Officer 
BBC, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within 7 days marked “ Music Assistant 
Spt For acknowledgement enclose 
stamped addressed envelope 
REQ IRED IMMEDIATELY 
Assistant ‘Travel 
ervising office dealing in all stages of group 
travel organisation Male yraduate 
30 with experience Continental travel and 
Office administration preferred. Initiative 
and grasp of detail essential. Write, 
enclosing reference copies, to travel Organ- 
iser, National Union of Students, 3, 
Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 


Bs invites ap>lications for post of 
Talks Produ Edinburgh, Suc- 
cessful candidate equire to specialise 
in broadcast ta! sad discussions on 
Scottish Agricul and Horticulture ; 
to handle talks on general subjects; to 
plan and produce such talks and discuss- 
ions; and to select speakers and edit 
scripts. Essential qualifications are a 
knowledge of Scottish afiairs and literature, 
with special emphasis on Farming subjects, 
and an ability to get on with rural people. 
Starting salary £745 (may be higher if 
qualifications and experience are except- 
ional) rising by annual increments on a five 
years’ progression to {965 p.a. maximum. 
Detailed applications to Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1., eithin days marked Talks Pro- 
ducer, Edinburgh, Spt.” For acknow- 
ledgement enclose stamped addressed 
envelope 
H=. MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SER- 
IC NIGERIA. Woman Nutrition 
to investigate and advise 
problems Post is per- 
able Salary scale in- 
expatriation allowance 
passages on appoint 


Offices required 
upon nutrition 
menent and pension 
cluding pensionable 
£660—-£1,300 Free 
ment and leave. (enerous home leave with 
full pay Income tax at local rates much 
lower than in United Kingdom. 

Candidates should preferably be university 
graduates and must hold a Diploma in 
Dietetics. 

Further particulars and application forms 
»ybtainable on written request to Director of 
Recruitment (Colonial Service), Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 
}.W.1., quoting reference 27321 


‘XHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
ARC: ADE GALI ERY, Gothié and Ren- 
aissance paintings; the Anghiari 
Viaster, Palma, Bugiardini, Zelotti, Dossi, 
schools of Cats vonia, Sienna, Florence. 
Oct. 12-Nov. 5., 28, Old Bond Street. 


SPECTATOR, 


Organiser for Sup- | 


under | 


Post Office, December 23, 1896. 


at its offices, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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a EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton St., 
W.1. Recent Paintin gs and Drawings 

Sats. 10-1. 
Old Bond 
zandscape by 
Daily 


by Ben NICHOLSON. 10-5.30, 


ME ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, 
Street, W.1. French 
Contemporary French Painters. 
10-5.30, Sat. 10-1 
PAINTING iS by 3 ARTISTS.—Margar- 
et Bergen, Marion Edie, Marcus Lyon. 
He 7 & Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
W 
OL AND, BROWSE and DELBANCO. 
—19, Cork Street, W.1 Recen 
paintings by CLirrorD HALI Theatr « 
Designs and Drawings by LEesLIzf HuRRY. 
R°Y AL, ACADEMY.—Paintings from 
Woburn Abbey. Weekdays 10-7, Sun- 
days 2-6. Admission 1/-. 
"THOM: AS ROWLANDSON Arts Ccun- 
cil exhibition. Water colours and draw- 
ings from the Gilbert Davis Collection. 
New BURLINGTON GALLERIES, Old Burling- 
ton Street. Open till 4th November, Mon. 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. Tues., Thurs. 10-8. 
Admission 1/-. 
GFF ‘RYE MUSEUM, Kingland Road 
z Lecture Series by John Summer- 
son *‘ English Taste”. (3) 24th October— 
19th Century—Chaos and Conscience. 
Bogan MEMORIAL _LEC- 
—The Fourth Eddington 
Lecture will be given in the 
Lecture Room, University of 
Gower Place, London, W.C.1, 
2nd November, 7 


A. 
Chemistry 
I ondon, 
on Thursday, 
p.m. by Professor R. A 
F.R.S., under the title 
of Natural Law”. Chairman: 
G. B. Jeffery, M.A., F.R.S. 
DEON IN EVERYDAY THINGS. 
A_ lecture will be given by Mrs. 
Ancus Maupe for St. Marylebone Public 
Libraries, at Stern Hall, 33, Seymour 
Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, Oct. 23rd, 
at 8 p.m. Admission Free. 
T IOTH'S : Recent 
TRISTRAM HILLIE!I 
FREY TIBBLE; _9.30-6, 
31, Bruton Street, 
FF" NC H MASTER DR AWINGS OF 
18st CENTURY—at_ the 
142, New Bond Street, 


1950 at 7 

FISHER, Sc.D., 
“ Creative Aspects 
Professor 


Paintings by 
- and GEOF- 
Sat. 9.30-1. 


saciiean Gallery, 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
NIVERSITY OF 
Course of three 


LONDON.— A 
lectures on “ The 
Study of the Plastic Art of the Belgian 
Congo—Methods and Results” will be 
given by Professor Dr. F. M. Olbrechts 
(Musée du Congo Belge, Tervuren, Bel- 
gium) at 5.30 p.m. on 30 October, 1 and 3 
November at University —— AL 
Theatre), Gower Street, W.C. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT Dacor. 

James HENDERSON, 

Academic Registrar. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


FEPINBURGH Y.M.C.A. MANOR 
-* CL *xcellent accommodation for 

nen. Beautifully situated ; 
nished ; ideal for students 
people.—Folder from SEc- 
Rothsay P. Tel. 


ladies anc 
comfortal y tu 
and business 
RETARY, Dept. A., 12, 
No. : 32175. 
NGLISH LAKES.—-Comfortable Guest 
House in delighful surroundings ; 
personal attention; reduced terms from 
October 1st.—-Dawson, Birkhead, Trout- 
oom, Windermere. 
‘INTAGEL, CORMWALIL 
Camelot offers peace, warmth 
comfort in congenial atmosphere. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BORDIG sHERE, ITALY. Double bed- 
room, winter. Muss MUuIRHEAD, Villa 
Rache e. 
BE STWEEN Barmouth and Harlech.— 
14 miles from main coast road. Excel- 
lent stone-built cottage for sale with about 
% acres land, bounded by a stream. 15 ft.x 
13 ft. Living room, small Kitchen, Two 
Bedrooms and Bathroom, mH. & CC. 3 
roomed timber Bungalow and 18 ft. square 
Shed in garden. 2,400 or near offer. 
Particulars from 3417, FORRESTER-ADDIE 
& Son, The Agents, Head Office, Dolgelley. 
‘THE HALL of the Institute of Journ- 
alists is available for meetings. Seats 
up to 100. Moderate rentals.—Apply, 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 2-4, Tudor Street, 
E.C.4 


».—Hotel 
and 


STUDENT,  ex-service, 
no children, requires small 
Wife willing to under- 
duties for Doctor or 


N EDICAL 
. ma ried, 
unfurnished flat. 


receptionist 
Box 922B 


take 
Dentist. 
S} LECT Town and Country furnished 

Accommodation supplied and required. 
Tue Linx Burgau, 10, Eccleston Street, 
S.W.1. Sloane 9940. 


Friday, October 20, 1950 


FOLKESTONE.- Comfortable  bed-sit. 
ting room for retired gentleman. 34 
gns. inclusive. Box 920A 
COMP LETELY S/C 
FLAT, all mod. convenienc 
gns. per week. Pars. ERNesT Owers & 
WILLIAMS, 1, Golders Green Road, N.W. 11 
SPE 1144. 
ORTH Y GEST, nr. Portmadoc. 
Excellent brick built detached modern 
house for sale with vacant possession. 3 
Reception rioms, 4 bedrooms, Bathroom, 
Good Garden, Garage, all main services. 
£6,000 or near offer. Full particulars from 
1801, FORRESTER-ADDIE & SON, The Agents, 
Head Head Office, - Dolgelley. 


HOLIDAYS & TOU RS 
FRENCH RIVIERA.—10 days’ holiday 


for £22 10s. include coach travel 
Grenoble to Nice across the Alps and Nice 
to Marseille along Mediterranean coast ; 
days’ full board at Nice and all meals en 
route. Write call or ‘phone NOW for 
details.—ContTours, Lrp., 72, Newman 
Street, W.1. Tel.: MUSeum 8499 and 
6463. 
I EISURELY MOTORING TOURS! 
4 1951. A new De Luxe Tour: North 
Africa, Algeria and The Sahara. Deps. : 
Jan. 11, Feb. 8, March 8. Winter Sports : 
(small private " parties). At Zermatt or 
Lech. Deps. Jan. 2- Jan. 16.—LAMMIN 
‘Tours L1p., "7, Blenheim Terrace, London, 
1.W.8. Maida Vale 4321 
GKI- ING AT SESTRIE RE S.—Se ason 
starts early December. For only £2 
Pilot Travel Service will arrange you a 10. 
day eo in this sunny Italian winter 
resort, inclusive of ail travel and hotel 
expenses. —Apply to PILOT 'TRAVEL SERVICE, 
27, Hertford Street, W.1. (GROsvenor 
1504.) 
WINTER 5 SPORTS.—Private Party will 
leave London with escort on the 22nd 
December for Wengen; 10 days, 33 gns. ; 
17 days, 43 gns.; positively inclusive.— 
Apply now to VOYAGERS LTD., Princes 
House, Princes Arcade, 190, Piccadilly, 
W. 1. ’Phone, GRO. 2032 
A BIRD inthe hand! Take full advantage 
of winter holidays, and come with 
us to sunshine. Write for programme 
to RAMBLERS ASSOCIATION SERVICES, 48, 
(B.19) Park Road, N.W 
GPAIN EXPERTS.—OLuivers ‘TRAVELS 
brochures.—-Adelphi Building, W.C.2 
WITZERLAND.—Convalescence, hol- 
idays, winter sports, ski-school. 3,370 
ft. high Guest House. Comfort, excellent 
cuisine, personal attention. 14 francs daily, 
inclusive. Write brochure : “ L& CerisiER ” 
Caux-sur-Montreux. 
(CHRISTMAS on skis in Austria. 
party, all ages welcome. 23 
Jan. £21—-23 Dec.-7 Jan. £28, incl 
E.L.B., 154, Westbourne Gr., ; 
\ INTER SPORTS.—Zermatt. 
or self-contained flat in 
Chalet available weekly, reasonable 
Apply, Box 921B. 


HOTELS 


A PERMANENT HOME.-——-Roseacreé 
CounTRY House HOTEL,West Runton, ' 
has a vacancy in September for two per- 
manent couples. Close the church, shops 
and ‘buses, yet standing in own beautiful 
sheltered grounds. A few minutes’ walk 
from golf links and sea.—Terms on applic- 
ation to Proprietor, CAPT. R. S. CRAWFORD 
SMITH. 
( XON.—You can spend the Autumn and 
Winter in warmth and comfort with- 
out fear of river mists at Croft House 
Hotel, Burcot, Oxon. Good food ; perfect 
for a honeymoon. Tel. : Clifton Hampden 
32 


Fl RNISHED. 


Private 
Jec,.-2 


fare. 


Rooms 
modern 
prices. 


GUSSEX DOWNS.—Monk Rest GUESI 
House (17th century). Jevington, the 
Easy access East- 


village in the Downs. 
Brochure. Polegate 


bourne. All comforts. 
78. 
YHE LOVELY ISLE OF MULL 

WESTERN ISLES HOTEL, TOBERMORY, 
overlooking Tobermory Bay and Sound of 
Mull. This delightful hotel is open all year, 
and provides exceptional comfort, cuisine 
and recreational facilities.- Write for Bro- 
chure or "phone Tobermory 12. 
WINTER IS WARMER at Farringford, 

a delightful Country House Hote 
and cosy cottages in the loveliest part of 
the Isle of Wight. Central heating, H & C 
water, perfect service. Golf, tennis, riding. 
Licensed. A.A. & R.A.C. appointed. 
Terms from 6 gns. per week. Details from 
any Office of Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., or 
Dean & Dawson, Ltd. 

HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR, Rye, 

regrets to inform its clients that it must 
close this winter but will re-open on March 
14th. 
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